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Grea if L: ikes ( ‘ruse tO Ti 


International Kiwanis Convention 


2,200 Miles of Lake Travel 
on the Specially Chartered S. S. South American 


Porrer’s Travet Bureau and the Cuicaco, Dututn & GEORGIAN Bay Chicago, wnich allows time for trips to that city for shopping, sight- 

Transit Company, from whom the steamer ‘‘Seath Ameri "as char seeing and the theatres 

tered for this *‘Kiwanis Convention Cruise,"’ have given a great deal of Living aboard the boat in Milwaukee eliminates all the annoyance and 

thought and study to this special crip [he itinerary is so arranged as confusion attendant to checking into and out of crowded hotels and 

to include o of the points of scenic, historic and commercial interest on _ sJeeping cars; no packing or unpacking—the ship is your traveling home 

the Great Lakes. The cruise lasts 12 days June 21 to July 3, from for the entire trip. No overcrowding—your room always ready, and 

Buffalo 10 days from Detroit privacy assured at all times. Thecruise will afford every entertainment. 

The steamer ‘South American’’ was selected for this trip because she was Dancing each evening, luncheon and card parties, afternoon tea, golf 

especially designed and built for cruising service. No freight is carried tournament at Mackinac Is lead and prizes for all events to both the 

ind all the space is devoted to the comfort and convenience of the pas men and women 

sengers The ‘‘Soath American’ looks like and is an enormous yacht The stage is set for a wonderful trip! 

accommodating 5 guests Every stateroom is outside and all appoint Ai Lies ; Fo eee e piace -— . _ 7 . 

ments are modern and luxurious. She is oil-burning. take your attendance at the C mvention this year your vacation om 
This is one convention trip where the travel, the sightseeing, the fun, 

It is difficult to conceive a more interesting or pleasurable trip than is ind the entertainment are arranged with every member of the family in 

planned fom this Kiwanis Cruise—including attendance at the Intet mind 

tational @én vention 

And the cruise is not restricted to Kiwanis delegates, but is open to their From Detroit. ... toe eraseeeees + RD 

families and friends, as well as other members As there is no regular From Cleveland... ; ; as ; 148.00 

lake service touching at all of the points visited on this trip, we feel sure From Buffalo... : . eBiarats cwnececweess SDCO 

that Kiwanians will urge their friends to accompany them. During me 

stay in Milwaukee you are but one hour and forty-five minutes from The above rates cover all berths on ‘‘C’’ deck. 


For complete information as to rates and reservations apply to 


Potter’s Travel Bureau, Inc 


General Motors Bldg. 
Attention L. F. Lorentz Detroit, Mich. 


Ohio and West Virginia Districts Apply to 


Rainbow Tours 
18 N. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio 
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“Heres Hoyt. Now He ar 








a Real Speaker!” 


| was the regular Monday luncheon of the 
Civic Club, and the room, steeped in 
tobacco smoke, was throbbing with the hum 
of voices. Suddenly the clamor was hushed, 
followed by a salvo of handclapping. A 
young man had just entered and was being 
hailed jovially by dozens of men as he strode 
toward the speaker’s table. 

‘*Who’s the popular fellow?”’ asked a vis- 
iting guest. 

‘“*That’s Charles F. Hoyt, our president,”’ 
retorted his friend proudly. ‘‘Now you’ll 
hear some real speaking.”’ 

‘‘Looks pretty young to 


least one Charles Hoyt—men who seem to 
be putting themselves over by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. They are the 
envy of their acquaintances. They can 
dominate one man or thousands by their 
speaking ability. They are in demand at all 
civic functions and social affairs. And very 
often they step over the heads of others in 
business simply because they have developed 
the ability to speak on any occasion. 

Yet there is nothing magic or mysterious 
about acquiring speaking ability. Practically 
any man can now become a powerful, con- 
vincing speaker and an in- 





be president of a club like 


teresting conversationalist. 


this.”’ What 20 Minutes a Day The faults which handicap 
“Yes, he is. But he’s a Will Show You speakers—stage fright, self- 
pretty big man in our town. consciousness, bashfulness 


He’s vice-president of the 
Bellwood Lumber Company 
and a director of our big- 
gest bank. Besides he holds 
a half dozen honorary posi- 
tions in fraternal and civic 
circles. Yet he came here 
only a few years ago an 
unknown stranger.”’ 

The visitor was soon 
aware of the reasons for 
Hoyt’s prestige and popu- 
larity. With one rap of 





How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to overcome stage fright 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 


and timidity—which many 
have thought impossible to 
overcome — can now be 
eliminated. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new easy method of 
becoming a powerful speak- 
er has been perfected by the 
North American Institute 
one of the foremost home 
study institutions of its 
kind in the world. For 








the gavel, he brought the 
luncheon to order. His quick, incisive man- 
ner speedily disposed of the business before 
the house. The whole spirit of the luncheon 
seemed to revolve around him. And his final 
coup was a stirring, dramatic plea in support 
of the local Red Cross drive that ran Bell- 
wood over its quota. 

In almost every community, there is at 


fifteen years it has been 
demonstrating to men an amazingly simple 
home study training that requires only 
twenty minutes a day in the privacy of your 
own home. But so effective is it that im- 
provement can be noted almost from the 
start. Over sixty-five thousand men have 
become interested in this remarkable home 
training program. Not only struggling un- 


knowns, but prominent lawyers, bankers, 
and successful business men have discovered 
and applied its successful secrets. 


Send for Free Book 


This new easy method is fully described in 
an interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent free to those mailing 
coupon below. This booklet is entitled How 
To Work Wonders With Words. It will 
tell you how to conquer stage fright, self- 
consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
“‘tongue paralysis.’”? You are told how to 
develop your natural personality and speak- 
ing talents. You learn how to use them to 
win advancement in position and salary, 
popularity, social standing and real success. 
You can obtain your copy 
free by sending the 
coupon below—en- 
tirely without 
obligation. 


Now Sent 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9181 Chicago, Ill. 
SSSSSSSTKSSSSEKSTESSS RASS RESESHESERESEEES ESE eeeeseee 
= North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, and full information 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 





Name 
Address 
City State 
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anted— Your Services 


As a Real Estate Specialist 


Make big Money—I made $100,000 in less than 5 years. 


Learn 


how I did it. Use my successful system. Begin at home—in your 
spare time. Make money my way. Start now. Free book tells how. 


Are 
Are you 
poor pay? 


Sarit hole [ was in? 
stuck in the rut of hard work and 


ru in the 


Are you dissatished with your job, your in- 
come or your prospects? 
Are you having a struggle to make both ends 
> 
meet 


Are you putting up with the crumbs of life 
while others are getting all the cake? 

Then you are the man I want to talk to. 

Listen! 


When I made up my mind to get started in 
the business, in my spare time, I 
was receiving a salary of $100 a month. 

I was doing work I was not fitted for and 
which I thoroughly disliked. 

I was living in a gloomy boarding house, 
cheap clothes, striving to keep out of 
debt, and getting mighty few of the good things 
of life 

In less than two 


real estate 


wearing 


years after I started to 
specialize in real estate, | was making nearly 
one thousand dollars a month. And in 
less than five years I cleaned up a net profit 
of over one hundred thousand dollars. 

lo get the whole story of my success in real 
estate, and how you, too, can succeed, write at 
for my free book ‘‘ How to Become a Real 
Estate Specialist.” It contains my history 
and your opportunity. 


once 


Follow in My Footsteps 
If you want to learn the secret of my success 


if you want to use my money-making methods 


if you want to follow in my footsteps—this 
is your chance. And now ts the time to get 
started 


I have studied real estate conditions in this 
country very carefully, and my investigations 
convince me that the next ten years are going 
to be banner years for real estate. 

I urthermore, my « xperience satihes me that 


there 1s no better business to get into. It is 
more healthful than most indoor jobs—you can 
start im spare time—you can begin with 


little or no capital—it does not require years of 
study like medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, law, 
engineering, electricity, architecture, etc.—the 
beginner is paid the same rate of commission as 
old-timers—the business is practically un- 
limited-——it is estimated that there are thirty 
million properties in the country and that ten 
million of them are always on the market—it is 
a permanent business, not affected by fads or 
fashion—it is constantly growing as population 
increases—it puts you in touch with the best 


people—it ts a dignified, pleasant and worthy 


occupation with possibilities for big 
prohts. 

If you want to make big money as 
E State Specialist if you want to use my amaz- 
ingly efhcient system—let me hear from you at 


once. I willsend you—without cost or obli- 


great 


Real 














Put Your N 


lame Before the Worl 


gation—my free book, which fully explains how 
you can get started—in your spare time—yjust 
as [ did—in a new kind of real estate business 
that is as far ahead of the old moss-covered 
methods of the average real estate agent as the 
automobile is ahead of the ox cart of our fore- 
fathers. 


What Others are Doing 


As positive proof of the success of my modern 
methods, read the following brief extracts from 
some of the letters that come to me from those 
who are using my scientific system—following 
in my footsteps—making money my way: 

**It may astound some to know that I have 
made between $8,000 and $10,000 over a three- 
month period, which may be directly attribute d 
to your splendid Real Estate System.”"—A. W. 


Fas; green, New y ork. 





opportunity of all: 





$1,000 Reward 


Here's the proof that this is the biggest money-making 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 


GOLD will be paid to anyone who shows us any other 
business course of any kind that has helped as many 
men and women make as much money in as short a 
time as our remarkably successful Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, INC. 


President, 
Authorized ( aptila u 


Dept. 


Send me 


Address 
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A25, 18 East 18 Street, 


without cost or obligation 
Become a Real Estate Specialist 


*‘One year ago my husband died, leaving me 
as the breadwinner for a daughter and mother. 
Have paid all my bills and have supported my 
family, thanks to your wonderful instructions 
which showed me the way.’’—Mrs. C. L. 
Re eves, Ohio. 

‘I was a Ford salesman earning $300 a 
month. Your Real Estate System increased my 
earning power 200%. I now own a Chrysler 
Sedan, up-to-date office equipment and have 
increased my bank account.’—Alfred J. 
Bennett, Mich. 

‘Your system is wonderful. Without giving 
up my job as stationary engineer I made $900 
in three months in my spare time.”’—Matthew 
J. Stokes, Penna. 

““T have sold many thousand dollars’ worth 
of Real Estate and have deals pending that will 
yond the $300,000 mark. Owe all my 
success to your comprehensive System.’’— 
Carrie Marshall, Miss. 

There isn’t room enough here for any more 
such letters, but send for my free book, ‘“‘How 
to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” It is 
filled with stories of success. And it makes 
plain how you—too—can use my money- 
making methods to build a profitable in- 
dependent business of your own==just as 
others are doing. 


vo be 


Act Promptly 


this splendid business oppor- 
tunity at once. Learn how easy it is to follow 
my methods and get big money for your 
services as a Real Estate Specialist. 

Che business needs you. It offers rich re- 
wards for trained men. 

So, mail the coupon now—before you lay this 
magazine aside—and receive, without cost o1 
obligation, a copy of my new book, ‘‘How to 
Become a Real Estate Specialist.” From it you 
will learn how you can use my successful 
system to make money my way—how you can 

get started right at home—in your spare time 
without capital or experience—and establish 
yourself as a Real Estate Specialist, in a high 
grade, money-making business of your own. 

Be prompt! Your opportunity is here and 
now. ‘Wise men act while sluggards sleep.” 
Write your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it at once to American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept. A25, 18 East 18 Street, 
New York. You will then have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have opened the way to a 
profitable business career for yourself as a Real 
Estate Specialist. 


Investigate 


| lille ee ee eee ee ee ee 


American Business Builders, Inc. 


$500,000.00 


New York. 


your free illustrated book, ‘‘ How to 
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Fourteen Years of Kiwanis Success 
An Anniversary Message 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


N January 21 will be celebrated 
the fourteenth anniversary of 
the organization of the first 
Kiwanis club. The anniver- 
sary of Kiwanis will be cele- 

brated by our 1750 Kiwanis clubs the 
weck of January 20. 


Kiwanis is a successful organization. 
Just as the true estimate of the success of 
an individual cannot be measured by his 
prosperity neither can the success of Ki 
wanis be measured in material values. 
Proud as we are of the number of our 
clubs, the size of our membership, the 
effectiveness of our plan of organization 
and the economic stability of Kiwanis 
International, our profound satisfaction is 
in our success in the fields of the human 
and spiritual. 


The prime consideration of enlightened 
society is for the welfare of the individual. 
Kiwanis is a modern social experiment in 
the development of the individual and the 
application of his talents to the service of 
humanity. A Kiwanis club is a laboratory 
in the field of human experience. 


The basic reason for Kiwanis success is 
the emphasis which the organization 
places upon the individual, upon the 
human and spiritual rather than the mate- 
rial values of life. 


Through Kiwanis fellowship, men are 
brought into contact with other represent 
ative business and professional men and 
have placed at their disposal the accumu- 
lated information of their fellow men. 
Instead of a vision of life limited by his 
own faculties, he has his vision enlarged 
as many fold as there are members in his 
Kiwanis club. Qualities of leadership 
utilized only in his vocation, increase un- 
der Kiwanis nurture and God-given talents 
perhaps hidden to even himself are laid on 
the altar of service. Kiwanis first builds 
the builder. 


Kiwanis has helped raise the moral and 


ethical standards of our people. Higher 


PRESIDENT 


standards of business and professidnal con- 
duct exist today than ever before in his- 
tory. Kiwanians view their vocational 
pursuits not only as a means of attaining 
economic security and independence but 
also as a means of rendering service to their 
fellow men. We rejoice in the material suc- 
cesses of our members, realizing that they 
have been gained through conscientious 
service to their customers and clients, with 
fairness to their competitors, and with 
justice to their employes and business as- 


sociates. 


No more potent factor in civic leadership 
and service exists than the Kiwanis clubs 
existing in 1750 Communities in the United 
States and Canada. They have crystallized 
an active and aggressive Civic Conscious- 
ness. They have harnessed the man-power 
of representative citizens in the solution of 
community problems. 


In the broad field of service to society 
Kiwanis, through its objectives, which 
interpret in practical terms the idealistic 
basis of our organization, has rendered 
conspicuous and enduring service. 


1. In our citizenship program. 


2. In our work for under-privileged 
children. 


3. In our effort to create a better under- 
standing between the farmer and the 
city man. 


4. In oureffort to raise business and pro- 
fessional standards. 


5. In our service of vocational guidance 
and placement for young men and 
women. 


With pride in the accomplishments of 
the past, with confidence in our program 
of the present, let us press ee to new 
heights of achievement, in service to our 
membership, to business and professional 
life, to Community progress and in the 
broad service to humanity which is the 
ultimate goal of our ambitions. 
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Kiwanis [S Worth the Effort 





A Consideration of Some Broad Aspects of Kiwanis 


By JOHN H. MOSS 


Past 


HE title arouses the question as to what are the efforts 
and what are the rewards. Briefly considered the efforts 
are prompt and faithful attendance at the weekly meetings 
of our respective clubs and participation in their activities ; 
attendance at District and International conventions and 
attention to and fulfillment of theit purposes. 

Inadequately related the rewards are personal pleasure 
and profit ; a united influence for community betterment and 
all those results which occur from altruistic and ethical 
practices. 

Kiwanis zs worth the effort! That conclusion will be 
reached by allusions to some of the conditions of the age 
in which we live into which will be dovetailed the objec- 
tives of our organization. 

As a premise to these thoughts may we state that far too 
frequently we think of history as a record of conflicts and 
catastrophes written in letters of human blood, whereas 
the events of peaceful periods, although not so spectacular 
and interest-arousing, have been far more productive of 
civilizing influences and the advancement of human hap- 
piness. The victories of peace are quite as important and 
far more constructive than those of war. Those engaged 
in the arts and sciences, in educational and religious en- 
couragement, captains of industry and leaders in finance 
play prominent parts in mental, moral, social and economic 
welfare. The author’s pen and paper, the business-man’s 
conceptions and courage, the composer’s genius and instru- 
ment, the financier’s brains and money, the inventor’s fore- 
sight and skill, the painter’s brush and canvas, the preach- 
er’s analysis and argument, the sculptor’s chisel and mallet 
have produced infinitely greater benefits for humanity 
than have the victories of all the wars that were ever 
fought. The winning of wars may be important but the 
triumph of mind and morals is absolutely essential. 


International President 


A Record of Peaceful Advancement 


Tue history of Kiwanis International is a record of 
peaceful advancement, the development of those mental 
and moral forces which build for the betterment of man- 
kind along paths of peace. That there always has been 
and always will be the necessity of subduing the bestial 
and selfish in human nature seems self-evident. Man, 
by nature, has enough of the animal in him to keep the 
forces of righteousness anxious and alert. In both ret- 
rospect and prospect, incessant looms the conflict between 
altruism and selfishness, between intelligence and igno- 
rance, between virtue and vice. Well may this be so. Such 
conflicts build for betterment. Difficulty and not facility, 
effort and not ease, wrestling and not rest promote prog- 
ress. It is physical struggle which builds strength, mental 
combats which stimulate civilization, moral contests which 
supremanize virtue. 

Grateful to God should we be for a world in which 
progression is possible only through effort. Just as storms 
strengthen the tree exposed to their fury, so do the trials 
and tribulations of life develop courage and character, 
sympathy and understanding. A life of lassitude, with no 
struggles to stimulate aim or ambition, is monotonous to 
the individual and useless to society. The pains and priva- 
tions of life are stronger stimulants for progress than are 
its comforts and conveniences. Poverty and sickness en- 
courage efforts to avoid them and have largely contrib- 
uted to the development of the sciences and industry. 
To the intelligent and interested this is self-evident. To the 
ignorant and indifferent it may not be apparent because 
these merely take things for granted, little realizing that 
nothing is appreciated except by comparison with its op- 
posite. That which is good is distinguishable only as it is 
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different from that which is bad. If 
there were no vice, we would have no 
conception of virtue as virtue. Were 
all things sweet, sugar would not vary 
Were there 
nothing to strive for there would be 
A life with noth- 
ing to strive for and nothing to hope 
tor, with nothing to gain and nothing 


in taste from other foods. 


nothing to hope for. 


to lose, would soon become a lethargic 
life, stagnating instead of struggling, 
descending instead of ascending. 


America in Transitory Stage 


Ix the struggle for the supremacy 
of altruism, intelligence and _ virtue 
Americans are now passing through one 
of the transitory stages toward stabil- 
ity. During the days of the pioneers 
stern necessity forced the practice of 
the Animal attacks and In- 
dian depredations necessitated congre- 
gating in Self 
was possible only through community 
In the 
time small communities de- 
veloped Commerce and 
industry to provide for the require- 

the people followed as a 
consequence. Progress pro- 
duced Prosperity encour- 
aged extravagance. Extravagance fos- 
tered a loose regard for the refinements 
of lite until today we have an intensely 
materialistic age with a people none too 
Locked doors and deserted 
streets on Sundays apt to 


virtues, 


groups. preservation 


consciousness and protection. 
course of 
into cites. 
ments ot 
natural 


prosperity. 


reverent. 
are 
indicate crowded ball games and over- 
taxed golf courses than large church 
congregations. Such is the inclination 
of leisure hours on Sabbath days. 
Fortunately there is a discernible 
desire for a revival of wholesome living 
and virtuous thinking. People are be- 
ginning to realize that money may 
purchase comforts and conveniences 
but never honor and honesty. They 
are sickening of the scum and scurvy 
of low living and yearn for the cool, 
clear stretches of higher places. Ki- 
wanis is one of the factors among the 
forces seeking to re-establish the su- 
premacy of those activities which build 
for better manhood and womanhood 
and a loftier conception of citizenship 


more 


obligations. 

Nothing that I say should be con- 
strued as an argument that people are 
less moral today than ever before. 
There have been periods when the 
world was better and periods when it 
was worse. The ancients did not pos- 
sess all the virtues nor do we possess 
all the vices. Virtue dominates over 
vice else the world would be on a down 
grade. Although spaced equally apart, 
the electric lamps on a long, lighted 
street appear to be grouped in the dis- 
tance and widely separated close at 
hand. The remote past places the vir- 
tues of those times in close proximity 


while those of today seem far apart. 
Not to discern equal distances between 
the lights is a visual deception. Not to 
discover the frequency and potency of 
present period virtues is a mental de- 
lusion. 


‘Mother Earth, are the heroes dead ? 
Do they thrill the soul of the earth 
no more ? 
Are the gleaming snows and pop- 
pies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 
Are there none to fight as Theseus 


fought 
Far in the young world’s misty 
dawn, 


Or to teach as the gray-haired Nes- 
tor taught ? 

Mother Earth, are the heroes gone ? 

Gone? In a grander form they 
rise! 

Dead? We may clasp their hands 
in ours 

And catch the light of their clearer 
eyes 

And wreath their brows with 
mortal flowers. 

Whenever a noble deed is done 

"Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is 
stirr'd; 

Whenever the Right has a triumph 
won 

There are the hero’s voices heard.” 


im- 


Certain conditions temporarily pre- 
vailing in the United States, although 
not in Canada, such as the effects of 
its accumulated wealth and the disre- 
gard for law, have lowered moral 
standards to such an extent as to re- 
quire checking. No recital of present 
period propensities is necessary to dis- 
cern that such an organization as Ki- 
wanis, with its altruistic and ethical 
promptings, its furtherance of civic and 
social uplift, provides a timely and 
valuable medium for influencing 
thought and effort toward higher and 
holier purposes. 

Disregard of the laws of life has 
produced too many of the physically 
unfit, the mentally unresponsive, the 
morally unclean. When _ individual 
desire, or courage, or strength, or 
means, is lacking for mental, moral, or 
physical growth, others must intervene 
for the common welfare. There then 
arises the necessity for associated effort 
to develop leadership, advance moral- 
ity, encourage education, promote phys- 
ical well-being. 


History of World Is a History of 
Minorities 


Tar Kiwanians comprise but a 
minor percentage of the total popula- 
tion does not vitiate its efforts. Popular 
opinion credits majorities with a pre- 
ponderance of power. Thoughtful an- 
alysis ascribes to minorities the force 
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they yield. Satisfied by a sense of se- 
curity the majority usually lack alert 
thoughtfulness. The minority fre- 
quently inspire by force of argument 
where the majority fail to convince by 
force of numbers. It has always been 
the few who have blazed the way for 
civilization, permitting the many to 
trail in ease and comfort. The few 
have striven and struggled, the many 
have enjoyed and enthused. The few 
are remembered, the many forgotten. 
The tombstones of the majority might 


appropriately be inscribed: “Born. 
Died. Buried. Forgotten.” The few 


are the amaranths of public adora- 
tion, the immortelles of society. The 
world’s great religions were given it by 
eight men in Asia. A lesser number 
of Greeks gave the human race its fin- 
est conception of art. Mankind was 
given a knowledge of science by Euro- 
peans insignificant in number. The 
geniuses through all history have been 
rarities, rather than frequencies. Some 
one has truthfully said that the his- 
tory of the world is the history of 
minorities. 


Nor is it unusual or unexpected that 
the significance of Kiwanis is not yet 
completely comprehended. In _ their 
measurement of men or movements 
people are peculiarly perplexing. 
There never was a live saint. Most 
people must die before their merits are 
fully recognized. Great nations as 
well as great men are appraised the 
highest when time and circumstance 
have made their achievements remote. 
The present raves and revels over the 
ruins and relics of ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Rome while recovering their 
treasures from the debris of the cen- 
turies. And so the great movement to- 
ward revivifying the altruistic and 
ethical will doubtless be more greatly 
appreciated when its significance may 
be properly pictured in this age of 
mental and moral unrest. 

That Kiwanis is not presently ap- 
preciated is not an indictment against 
its usefulness. During these days of 
greed and graft, of self-exploitation 
and aggrandizement, when the mate- 
rialistic seems to have conquered the 
moralistic, the realistic to have de- 
throned the idealistic, the Kiwanis 
emphasis upon the human and spiritual 
rather than the material values of life 
may be slow in bearing fruit. That. 
which is unworthy, however, never 
has been and never will be long en- 
throned in the hearts of the people. 
Vice may be with the many and virtue 
with the few, but only for a paltry 
period. The tendency toward that 
which is dishonest, unethical, or im- 
moral is never from Divine will. 
Wisely and truthfully Fred Douglas 
once said: “God and one make a ma- 
jority.” 























It is related that during the Civil 
War President Lincoln was visited by 
a man who told him that the Southern 
people were praying for the success of 
their cause just as were those of the 
North. “Do you think,” asked he, 
“that God is on our side?” In his in- 
imitable manner President Lincoln re- 
plied: “It has never occurred to me 
to get God on our side. My anxiety is 
to find out where God is and get on 
His side.” Actuated by such worthy 
motives as are outlined in its Constitu- 
tion, Kiwanis is on the right side and 
will not prove weak or ephemeral in 
its efforts. 


Clever Concoctions but no Reason 


ITERARY §sensationalists seem- 
ingly delight in decrying the usefulness 
of service clubs. Through a clever 
concoction of words they tickle the 
reader's fancy but fail to convince his 
reason. By the use of ridicule and an 
utter disregard of facts, they may ap- 
peal to the unthinking but no one who 
has seriously studied the purposes and 
achievements of this character of or- 
ganization can fail to observe its force- 
fulness for many of those things which 
build for the betterment of mankind. 
Actuated by the noblest ambitions, 
their motives can not be successfully 
impeached. Accomplishing much where 
others have been neglecttul, or failed, 
their activities can not be utterly disre- 
garded. That there is a field for their 
efforts is amply evidenced by the rapid 
growth in membership by men whose 
time is too valuable for wasteful en- 
deavor. 


Minimize Mental and Moral 
Delinquencies 


Jusr as there will always be in- 
dustrial abuses and misfits to be ad- 
justed so will there always be mental 
and moral delinquencies to be cor- 
rected. Great as are the economic 
wastes and personal wrongs occasioned 
by unethical industrial practices, far 
greater are the social evils and disturb- 
ances occasioned by lack of care for 
mental rectitude and moral correctness. 
Constant wrong-doing would eventuate 
in a riot of immorality. Mental and 
moral stabilization are as essential as 
industrial stabilization and the activ- 
ity of every medium for virtuous up- 
lift is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the world’s hopes. Intelligent 
self-interest urges the minimization of 
mental and moral! delinquencies. 

Not the least of the influences which 
tend toward ethical practices, the sup- 
pression of self and the supremacy of 
social welfare efforts are those exerted 
by Kiwanis. All of its objectives as 
expressed in its Constitution are 
founded upon the ethical and altruistic 
and it accordingly affords a splendid 


instrumentality for achieving practical 
results toward bettering the conditions 
of the age in which we live. 

Kiwanis has attained its present posi- 
tion only through effort and can ad- 
vance only through continued effort. 

“We have but what we make—and 
every good 

Is locked by Nature in a granite 
hand 
Sheer labor must unclench.” 


Some Examples of Time and Effort 
Necessary for Perfection 


Tue struggles of Kiwanis, how- 
ever, have given it strength. In far 
too many instances that which is easily 
acquired is easily lost. Wealth, readily 
gained, is frequently squandered. Dit- 
ficult to maintain is the reputation 
speedily won. The mush-room, quickly 
grown, is lacking in strength. Time, 
patience and care are essential for en- 
during qualities. Constant practice 
hollowed like the bowl of a spoon the 
keys on Handel’s harpsichord. Twenty 
years of incessant study were devoted 
by a famous singer in the attempt to 
master all the notes of three octaves. 
Forty forms were necessary before 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard” was ready for the printer. Char- 
lotte Bronté studied for hours over the 
use of a word, Plato weeks over a 
sentence. Three years of diligent labor 
were required by Virgil to write ten 
short Eclogues, seven years to the 
phrasing of the 2,000 lines of his 
Georgics, twelve years to write Aeneid. 
Ten years of revision efforts were de- 
voted by Edgar Allan Poe to “The 
Raven.” Eighteen years of thoughtful 
study were given by Locke to his “Es- 
say on the Human Understanding.” 
Thucydides consumed twenty years in 
composing his masterpiece. The writ- 
ing of a single poem occupied the whole 
life-time of Lucretius. Cautiously, 


conservatively and constructively Ki- 
wanis 
adopting 
pursuing 
idealism to practical problems. 
adoption 


studies its objectives before 
them and, refraining from 
the unattainable, applies its 
Pre- 
caution prevents post-adop- 
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tion failure. It seems reasonable to 
predict that known and unknown possi- 
bilities await the results of Kiwanis 
effort and determination. 


What Is the Future of Kiwanis? 


Waar will be the future of Ki- 
wanis? Will it deserve an epitaph as 
a dead organization, or merit an eulogy 
as a living force? Is it to be but an 
“embalmed memory swathed in silk and 
preserved in hieroglyphics?” The an- 
swer is in the membership. If they 
prosper its principles and purposes, 
activate its objects and objectives, Ki- 
wanis is destined to thrive and strive 
long after those who are now its mem- 
bers cease to be. Let it be forever 
remembered that Kiwanis must be 
practical if its vitality, or even its exist- 
ence is to continue. It must perform 
as well as teach, practice as well as 
preach. Preaching and teaching are 
praiseworthy, practice is essential. 
Language appeals only to those who 
understand it. Example speaks every 
tongue and appeals to every grade of 
intellect. Actions are infinitely more 
powerful than speech. Examples are 
stronger than platitudinous precepts. 
The enacted is more deeply imbedded 
in the mind and memory than the 
heard and the read. 

Few records make more profitable 
reading than the biographies of great 
men and few histories are more inter- 
esting than those of worth-while or- 
ganizations. Although less than four- 
teen years have elapsed since Kiwanis 
was founded its story is one of fascinat- 
ing attractiveness and practical ac- 
complishments. Service clubs were not 
in existence when Voltaire stated that 
“History is little else than a picture of 
human crimes and misfortunes.” The 
history of Kiwanis International is the 
antithesis of this viewpoint for it com- 
prises a record of present day idealism 
translated into practical achievements. 


Kiwanis IS Worth the Effort 


F the statements made are true, Ki- 
wanis zs worth the effort and it be- 
hooves each of us to strengthen the 
organization by giving it the best he 
has and to strengthen himself by the 
friendships permitted, the encourage- 
ment it offers, the opportunities for de- 
velopment it affords, and the possibil- 
ities for service it provides. 

Only by acceptably meeting the Ki- 
wanis challenge may our members ob- 
tain the greatest measure of pleasure 
and profit for themselves and command 
and merit the respect and confidence of 
the public at large. May the members 
continue to capitalize the assets of our 
organization and plant the banner of 
Kiwanis over still higher heights of 
attainment. 








The 1929 Outlook 


An Analysis of All The Important Factors and the Relation of Kiwanis to the New Era 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice President of the Babson Statistical Organization; 
Member of International Committee on Public Affairs for United States 


A: this season of the year it is 


customary to make forecasts for the 
coming year. This practice has proved 
It is increasing. More 
and more concerns systematically ex- 
amine the outlook: and definitely 
plan their operations to meet coming 
Although economic events 
foreseen with scientific 
precision, it is possible to estimate 
trends and Experience 
shows that the manufacturer or mer- 
chant who methodically looks ahead 
can steer his business far more success- 
fully than can the driver who watches 
merely the road right under his nose. 
Vision never needed more than 
today, because there are more changes 
and bigger changes than in any pre- 
ceding period in economic history. We 
must have an increasing breadth of 
view and length of view. In modern 
business. there is no place for “the 


blindfold test.” 


its usefulness. 


conditions. 
cannot be 


tendencies. 


was 


Looking Back 


Ix order to look ahead it is sometimes 
advisable to look back and see where 
we came from. Just before the World 
War this country was in a period of de- 
pression. The World War pulled us 
out of this short-lived depression and 
hurled us into one of the most ex- 
travagant periods of over-expansion 
known in history. This period of over- 
expansion lasted for five years and 
closed in the middle of 1920. By the 
middle of 1920 commodity prices were 
224% above pre-war levels and in the 
middle of the same year bond prices had 
dropped to their lowest point in 40 
years and the lowest that we will prob- 
ably see in the rest of our natural life- 
time. 

The readjustment period set in in the 
middle of 1920 and carried through 
1921 and the greater part of 1922. The 
outstanding characteristic of this read- 
justment was the precipitous decline in 
commodity prices. Breaking in the 


middle of 1920 from a point 224% 
above pre-war levels, commodity prices 
declined so that by the middle of 1921 
they were only 49% above pre-war 
It was this drastic and precip- 
price decline that 


levels. 


itous commodity 





piled up the heavy inventory losses. 
From the close of 1922 up to the pres- 
ent time this country has enjoyed a 
good fundamental, constructive growth 
with but one interruption, in 1924. The 





Ralph B. Wilson 
constructive growth of a country in 
wealth, population and business activ- 
ity is real prosperity. It is the via 
media of extravagancies,—not drastic 
depresssions but constructive readjust- 
ments to meet changing conditions,— 
not over-expansion but fundamental 
expansion. 








IWANIANS are fortunate 

in having this comprehen- 
sive, scholarly analysis of the 
entire business and economic out- 
look for 1920 from Mr. Ralph 
B. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 1s a Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club 
of Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, and in this analysis, he 
points out not only all the im- 
portant factors in which every one 
will be extremely interested and 
which he can apply directly to 
his own affairs, but he relates 
the activities and strength of K1- 
wants to the new era upon which 
we are entering. 
bad 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the World War period was 
“excess profits.” The outstanding 
characteristic of the past six years is 
the high volume of production with a 
narrow margin of profit. The war 
period demanded production—the pre- 
sent period demands management. 
During the World War the producer 
got two forms of profit—the normal 
manufacturing profit and an inventory 
profit. The reason for this was the rise 
in commodity prices during the war 
period. Raw materials purchased dur- 
ing the war period enhanced in value 
while they were in the possession of the 
manufacturer. This was true from 
January 1915 until the middle of 1920 
with the exception of 1917 and 1918 
when the upward trend of commodity 
prices was interrupted by governmental 
regulation. For the past six years the 
reverse has been true. The funda- 
mental trend of commodity prices has 
been downward. Raw materials pur- 
chased on declining prices naturally de- 
crease in value while in the possession 
of the manufacturer. Competitors buy- 
ing later in the declining market there- 
by gain an advantage. The contest 
becomes one, therefore, of scientific pur- 
chasing and executive management. 

With the close of the war and the 
falling off of our foreign demand we 
found ourselves with an excess produc- 
ing capacity. This excess producing 
capacity has brought in its chain a 
series of phenomena which have been 
and still are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of our present business area. 
These phenomena are declining com- 
modity prices, keen competition, a nar- 
row margin of profit, elimination of 
weaker concerns, consolidations and 
mergers, application of machinery to 
a greater extent than ever before with 
the consequent displacement of labor, | 
and the development of the chain store 
as a method of efficiency in distribution. 


Commodity Price Trend 


HE chart on the next page desig- 
nated as “The Trend of Prices” carries 
a twofold message—it shows the rise in 
commodity prices from 1916 to 1920, 
the precipitous decline in 1920 and 
1921 and the fundamental movement 























Treno oF Prices 





from that time to the present. It also 
carries with it the basis for the farm 
problem which has received so much 
discussion since 192]. 

It will be noted that in the rise of 


prices from 1916 to 1920 industrial 
commodity prices, farm products and 
livestock prices held a close relation- 
ship to each other. If the chart dated 
back four or five years prior to 1916 
this relationship would be just as ap- 
parent as it is in the rising period desig- 
nated. That “normal” relationship 
existing between these three groups of 
commodities was broken when the de- 
cline set in. You will notice that live- 
stock was the first to break in 1919 and 
that its decline went below the farm 
product line and far below the indus- 
trial commodity price line. In _ the 
greater part of 1918 and 1919 the live- 
stock price line was above both the 
farm product and the industrial com- 
modity line, but from the break in 1919 
the livestock line has stayed below the 
farm product line and the industrial 
commodity line until the early months 
of 1926. When the farm product and 
the industrial price line turned in 1920 
it will be noted that the farm product 
line dropped more precipitously and 
much farther than did the industrial 
commodity price line. This farm prod- 
uct line was above the industrial 
commodity price line from the latter 
part of 1917 to the last quarter of 
1919. From the latter part of 1919 up 
to the present time the farm product 
line has been below the industrial 
commodity price line. 

The real crux of the farm problem is 
the spread between the livestock and the 
farm product line and the industrial 
commodity line. This spread was the 
most severe in 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
It began to close in 1924 and at the 
present seems to be working back into 
the “normal” relationship that existed 
prior to and during the World War. 
In 1921 the farmer found himself re- 
ceiving nearly pre-war prices for his 
goods but in turn having to pay prices 
for industrial commodities considerably 
higher than he considered normal. The 
present apparent re-establishment of 
the normal relationship between live- 


stock, farm products, and industrial 
commodities would seem to indicate 
that the farmer’s situation is much im- 
proved. The crops this year are 
abundant and while the prices have de- 
clined somewhat, the farmer’s purchas- 
ing power should compare favorably 
with a year ago. In fact, with some of 
his debts paid off he is in better condi- 
tion and will have as much if not more 
money to spend in 1929 than he had in 
1928. 


Tue 


The Industrial Trend 


declining commodity prices, 
keen competition, the narrow: mar- 


gin of profits, and excess producing 
capacity are the cause of consolidations 
and mergers, the extensive application 
of machinery to production and the 
growth of the chain store in distribu- 
tion. The point that I wish to make in 
this connection is that consolidations, 
mergers, and chain stores are not the 
cause of our present economic condi- 
tion,—they are the result of it. The 
goal is maximum efficiency,—efficiency 
in buying, efficiency in selling, effi- 
ciency in production, and efficiency in 


distribution. These are all managerial 
functions. The period we are in de- 


mands the highest executive ability. 
Those companies which today can ren- 
der maximum service at minimum cost 
and sell goods at the lowest price are 
the ones that are succeeding. In order 
to accomplish this they must take ad- 
vantage of every known device to re- 
duce the cost of production and the cost 
of distribution. In the field of dis- 
tribution we have approximately 4,000 
chain store companies with over 100,- 


TREND OF 
WAGES, LIVING COSTS =| 
AND PURCHASING POWER 
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000 stores. There are approximately 
in the United States one million and a 
half so-called unit retail stores. These 
4,000 chain store companies with 100,- 
000 stores are today doing approxi- 
mately one-third of all the retail busi- 
ness. The growth of the chain store is 
somewhat alarming to the small dealer 
but the chain store is simply one of 
the many attempts to get efficiency in 
distribution, 

This same efficiency is being carried 
extensively into the field of production 
and with the greater application of 
machinery and increased efficiency of 
labor we find that today to produce the 
same number of automobiles as were 
produced in 1914, it takes only approxi- 
mately 30% as many persons; to pro- 
duce the same number of rubber tires 
it takes only 40% as many persons ; to 
produce the same number of cigarettes 
and cigars it takes only 42% as many 
persons; to produce the same amount 
of metal, other than iron and steel, it 
takes only 36% as many persons; to 
produce the same amount of stone, clay, 
glass and other chemical products it 
requires only 66% as many persons ; to 
produce as much iron and steel it takes 
only 76% as many persons ; to produce 
as much paper, printing and related 
products, it requires only 82% as many 
persons and to produce as much lumber 
it requires only 90% as many persons. 

Every new road-building machine 
you see on our highways, every power 
shovel you see digging the cellar of a 
house is evidence which you can easily 
multiply to form your forecast of the 
future. We are developing machine 
production to an extent which may ere 
long literally transform civilization 
itself. Of course, this vast labor sav- 
ing program which is already in full 
swing and is swinging ever faster and 
wider may create a problem of unem- 
ployment. Machinery will save labor 
but what will save the laborers? You 
will hear much about this subject dur- 
ing the next few years. There will be 
at least two solutions proposed,—first, 
the development of great new indus- 
tries,—and another, the undertaking of 


great public works. Of course, there 
will be other ideas offered. You can 


be prepared to hear endless discussions 


™ Purcnasine Powen 
or Waces 
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of this question of what to do with the 
labor surplus created by labor saving 
machinery. This discussion will be 
especially intense during periods of 
business depression and will abate 
during periods of business expansion. 


The Trend of Wages and Living Costs 


N spite of all of these things it is 
interesting to see the trend of wages, 
living costs, and purchasing power. 
The chart on the preceding page gives 
you the trend from 1913 up to the pres- 
ent time. Here again, wages, cost of liv- 
ing, and the purchasing power of wages 
bore a close “normal” relationship 
one to the other prior to the World 
War. Beginning with 1916 wages and 
the cost of living rose, reaching the 
peak in 1920, but all during the rise, 
wages and the cost of living main- 
tained a relatively close relationship. 
The purchasing power of wages 
began to rise in the latter part of 
1920 and the fundamental trend has 
been upward since. Wages and the 
cost of living parted company in the 
latter part of 1922, the former going 
to a much higher plane and the cost of 
living maintaining a sidewise tendency. 
The chart indicates that with the ap- 
plication of machinery and higher labor 
efficiency, we have the peculiar pheno- 
mena of high wages, relatively lower 
cost of living and high purchasing 
power of wages. Living costs have 
turned slightly downward and apart 
from temporary strengthening they 
should continue at levels not far from 
last year. With the pressure in wage 
rates downward, living costs should 
hold purchasing power fairly steady. 

With this survey of some of the 
outstanding features we can now look 
ahead to the future. 

Business during the months ahead is 
expected to show at least a normal 
growth. In the United States, normal 
growth means real expansion. Popula- 
tion increase alone provides thousands 
of new customers every twenty four 
hours. Through the agencies of auto- 
mobiles and aircraft, new localities are 
constantly being opened to bigger busi- 
ness. Rising standards of living and 
enlarged purchasing power are elevat- 
ing our normal requirements. New 
inventions and discoveries bring fresh 
opportunities. In other words, normal 
business must not be visualized as a 
fixed limitation but rather an ever as- 
cending goal. In this country “normal” 
is not stationary but rapidly rising. 
What is regarded as merely normal 
business in the United States might 
well be hailed as gloriously abnormal in 
some other nation less abundantly 
blessed. 

The New Administration and Business 


NY forecast of the business outlook 
for 1929 must take into primary 





consideration the results of the Novem- 
ber elections. In fact, the election of 
Herbert Hoover as President, flanked 
by a safe supporting majority in both 
branches of Congress, constitutes a 
barometer of the first importance in 
analyzing the probable trend of busi- 
ness during the coming year. While it 
is true that business conditions create 
presidents more often than presidents 
create business conditions, yet the new 
President of the United States will 
come closer than any of his predecessors 
for many years to influencing the trend 
of American business. 

We have placed in the White House 
an engineer and not a politician. We 
have brought to the administration of 
the nation’s business for the next four 
years the scientific knowledge of one of 
the best administrative experts in the 
world. Every section of the country 
will receive equal consideration and all 
groups fair treatment. Particularly 
will the agricultural sections benefit. 
President-elect Hoover can be counted 
on to make good on his pre-election 
promises to help the farmers. Farm 
relief will be one of the first important 
matters on the program after March 4. 

Constructive measures will be shaped 
to restore conditions in the agricultural 
areas, and with this accomplished, the 
basic prosperity of the country is as- 
sured for it must not be forgotten that 
we are in great measure an agricultural 
nation. Upon the fate of our agricul- 
ture rests our prosperity as a people. 
Industrial and manufacturing prosper- 
ity must have a backlog, an assured 
high rate of purchasing power in the 
agricultural sections. Thus our manu- 
facturing industries are inextricably 
linked with the welfare of agriculture. 

To keep our industrial machinery of 
production and distribution on an even 
keel, with good business not simply in 
some industries but in a// industries, 
will be Mr. Hoover’s program. As 
Secretary of Commerce he has come to 
know intimately the problems and 
needs of American trade. As President 
he will have a full and complete op- 
portunity of placing the machinery of 
the Administration behind the develop- 
ment of business and the solution of its 
problems. 

The present condition of the country, 
except for an inflated stock market, is 
fundamentally healthy, and I look to 
see the first half of 1929 reflect busi- 
ness which will compare favorably with 
the first half of 1928. 

For several months we can count 
upon a business stimulated by the set- 
tlement of the political situation. Dur- 
ing the long period preceding the 
election, a large volume of trade was 
held in abeyance. Many decisions to 
build, and decisions to buy, hung upon 
the issue. Those pending plans are 
now being released. They will give a 
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special impetus to manufacturing and 
merchandising. For a time, therefore, 
business may be pushed ahead at a pace 
somewhat above normal. Commodity 
prices may be temporarily lifted in the 
wake of this activity. Weighing this 
improvement, together with the effect 
of normal growth, it appears probable 
that sales for the first half of 1929 will 
exceed those in the same period of the 
preceding year. 

It is natural to expect another effect 
from the election. There will be delib- 
erate efforts to spread prosperity more 
evenly. The farm regions, for in- 
stance, are the chief beneficiaries of 
such a policy. Furthermore, in the 
natural course of events, there are 
several industries which seem due for 
better times in 1929. The textile in- 
dustries, for example, are looking for 
a revival. Hence, the coming year 
presages not only improvement in total 
volume, but an activity that is more 
widely diffused. More satisfactory 
sales, larger payrolls, steadier employ- 
ment,—these results, in moderation, are 
now indicated. As financial accom- 
paniments, the outlook is for firm 
money rates and a healthier bond mar- 
ket. The stock market is obviously 
open to correction. The year may see 
more thought given to production and 
distribution, and less to speculation. 


Commodities and Sales 


A Temporary move upward in 
general commodity prices into 1929 
seems quite probable. Later, the gen- 
eral trend should bring prices down to 
1928 levels. I look for no marked in- 
flation—only a short upward swing. 
This would come from the reluctance 
on the part of manufacturers and mer- 
chants to order goods in the latter part 
of 1928 because of presidential fears. 
Consequently, there may be a stampede 
of orders with strengthening in many 
commodities. The probabilities are, 
however, that after this buying has 
spent its force, we will get back to 
about the same prices as have ruled 
throughout 1928. The tendency just 
now is toward runaway markets. Buy- 
ing should be cautious and in a general 
way only sufficient to meet needs. 
Sales territories in 1929 should have 
a more even distribution of prosperity 
than heretofore. Optimism in the im- 
portant farming sections should make 


itself felt as actual conditions improve" 


upon the fulfillment of Mr. Hoover’s 
pre-election promises. Certain indus- 
trial sections will also be good prospects 
as long as business continues active. 
Specific lines of activity will be assured 
of support by the new administration 
and should offer good sales possibilities. 
That is, some industrials will benefit 
especially and will be looked upon with 
particular favor -by the Republican 
Party. I advise merchandisers to keep 
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in touch with Washington policies and 
shape their sales campaigns with an 
eye to the trends which prevail from 
that quarter. 


Money Rates 


OR the immediate future, it is prob- 
able that money rates generally should 
remain fairly firm 
as we enter 1929. 
Although rates 
later in 1929 will 
probably not sub- 
side to the levels 
experienced in the 
summer of 1927, 
nevertheless, there 
is the prospect that 
rates will become 
somewhat easier. 
Looking at the 
near future, it ap- 
pears hardly prob- 
able that money rates will be greatly 
affected by gold movements as these 
will probably be of relatively moderate 
volume. On the other hand, some 
observers anticipate that the Federal 
Reserve Board will tend to become 
an increasing factor in the financial 
situation and will more aggressively 
seek to exercise control. At all events, 
during 1929 there will be a tendency 
to favor business loans at lower rates 
and to discountenance stock market 
loans. 


The Bond Market 
LTHOUGH the bond market is of 


little interest to the mad crowd of 
speculators, bonds are always a theme 
of special interest to the true invest- 
ment group. Because of the prospects 
for somewhat more ease in money in 
1929, the sentiment in favor of bonds 
is likely to improve during the coming 
months. The downward tendency in 
prices that has been experienced should 
give way to the sidewise trend for the 
list as a whole. The prospect is for an 
improvement over current conditions. 
This does not mean that there will not 
be continued need for most discriminat- 
ing care in choosing issues. In fact, 
never before in financial history has 
there been such necessity for careful- 
ness. The present is an “open season” 
for inferior preferred stocks and bonds. 
Diligent search will reveal some attrac- 
tive purchases in the bond list, but the 
novice is sure to go wrong in this 
present period. 


The Stock Market 


T cannot be denied that we may see 
radical reactions in the stock mar- 
ket. There are now many issues which 
are unmistakably inflated and there 
must be, before 1929 is over, an im- 
portant readjustment. There will, of 
course, be advances in the stocks of 
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well chosen companies where conditions 
are favorable. Remember, there are 
hundreds of stocks on the exchanges 
which have absolutely not participated 
in the popular upward craze. Funda- 
mentally, however, the soaring of high 
priced stocks as seen in the extraor- 
dinary rise of some of the indexes of 
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industrial stocks cannot be accepted as 
a wholesome situation. Investors will 
do tar better to interest themselves in 
certain backward groups which are 
emerging from their troubles. 

How long the present stock market 
will continue to advance no one knows. 
It may have broken by the time this 
article reaches you, or it may continue 
for a few months longer. We do, how- 
ever, know that it has already overrun 
its allotted time. Sooner or later we 
will enter a bear market, which will 
last for a long period. During this 
bear market some stocks will probably 
go off from 50 to 100 points and the 
market as a whole may decline 40 
points. With money rates ruling from 
6% to and call money often 
higher, and with common stocks yield- 
ing only 2% or 3%, it is reasonable to 
believe that a change is impending. 

There are also certain psychological 
reasons why this market is in a dan- 
First, it should be 
men of means and 
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gerous situation. 
noted that most 
experience are now out of the market, 
having liquidated last summer. It is 
true that some of these returned di- 
rectly after Hoover’s nomination and 
bought outright some of the oils and 
public utilities. In case of a break, 
however, the market would have no 
such support as it would normally have 
if the big people were interested. Sec- 
ond, there is a comparatively small 
short interest at the present time. The 
shorts have been burned so many times 
during the past few years that they 
have now apparently gone into their 
holes for keeps. This means that if a 
break should come there would not be 
the support which ordinarily comes 
from the shorts covering. Third, 
brokers tell me that their customers 
today are very largely clerks, wage 
workers and others without financial re- 
serves. This means that in the case of 
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a break there would be considerable 
suffering. Therefore, although it may 
be good business to continue to hold 
certain stocks, if paid for in full, yet it 
is very dangerous to carry stocks in 
this market on a margin or on borrowed 
money. 


The Building Outlook 


Bouitpine 


and _ construction 
are subjects very 
much on the public 
mind just now be- 
cause of the re- 
cently announced 
proposal to use 
public works as a 
stabilizer. The 
combined action of 
federal, state, and 
| municipal govern- 
Rares ments would yield 
reserve funds 
mounting into the billions. When busi- 
ness shows signs of declining, these 
pending projects would be started. The 
direct and indirect effects of such a 
program of public works would tend to 
restore general business. The plan is 
sponsored by economists of note, en- 
dorsed by business and labor leaders, 
and is thought to have the approval of 
the new administration. Here is some- 
thing to watch as it may play a big role 
in the long-range prospects for public 
construction, and also may have a bear- 
ing on the continuance of business 
prosperity. 

For the immediate future, building 
should continue reasonably active. The 
test of the situation will come after the 
earlier months of 1929, when current 
contracts have been completed and 
money rates begin to be more felt as a 
factor. The present volume of build- 
ing does not reflect present money con- 
ditions but rather those existing over a 
year ago. It is now difficult to see 
money distinctly easier, although dur- 
ing the year some lower levels may be 
established. Easy money rates helped 
to initiate the volume of building now 
in progress. The prevailing higher 
rates do not give the same encourage- 
ment to prospective building. In specu- 
lative operations, some recessions seem 
inevitable. 

Automotive Industry 

JOKING at the first six months of 
1929, the steel industry promises 
to be active. While building require- 
ments may lessen, this demand for steel 
may be replaced in part by railroad 
buying. This latter market is expected 
to be active, due to replacement de- 
mands for rolling stock. As a resultant 
of these and other varying factors, 
steel production for the half year seems 
likely to be sustained though not in- 
creased. 

(Turn to page 45) 








The Modern Age - AVIATION 
II. Make Your City a Port of Call 


Definite Suggestions Showing How Kiwanis Clubs Can Aid 


By WILLIAM. P. MacCRACKEN, Jr., 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 





HE necessity of air- 


ports is so well 
recognized today 
that only a_ few 


municipalities of 
any importance 
have delayed their 
plans for at least 
the first requisite—a 








landing area. 
Construction of airports has usually 
been actuated by 


one or more of the 
several motives—a desire to place the 
city abreast of the rank of its neigh- 
bors if not in the lead; a real intention 
to provide the best facilities for air- 
planes and airmen; a realization of the 
importance of air transport to com- 
merce; a vision of the possibilities of 
attracting some portion of the aircraft 
industry to the city ; and sometimes just 
a fear that if an attempt is not made to 
build an airport the city will be called 
“out of date.” 

The only that should be 
considered in planning the airport are 
those involving provisions for the best 
possible field and equipment to accom- 
modate air traffic and the aircraft in- 
dustry. The airport will automatically 
receive the highest possible Department 
of Commerce rating in such a case and 
will rank correspondingly with the 
ports of neighboring cities. 

Admitting that competition is al- 
ways helpful if not carried to extremes, 
it is believed that the slogan to be used 
might well be “‘As we serve aviation it 
will serve us,” and not “Let’s beat our 
neighbor.” 

Perhaps the best way to judge 
whether this idea has been carried out 
is to look at your airport through the 
eyes of a visiting pilot. There is no 
keener judge than the flyer who uses 
your field and who views it in the light 
of efficiency and service. 

As the visiting pilot nears your city 
for the first time how does he know 
that he has reached his goal? Do the 
roofs of prominent buildings below 
him bear the name of the city with ar- 
rows pointing the direction to the air- 
port and labeled with the distance in 
miles? Or must he search for his 


factors 


landing field, a search that may be 





prolonged if he does not happen to 
have a bulletin giving the necessary in- 
formation. The effect of this first “air 


William P. MacCracken, Jr. 


greeting” should not be underestimated, 
each city should have at least one such 
air marking. 

When he reaches the airport itself 
does the visiting pilot recognize it im- 
OOS 

The two articles presented in 
this issue are written by two 
authorities in the field of com- 
mercial aviation, men who fly. 
They point out how Kiwants 
clubs can aid greatly in this for- 
ward looking movement. These 
articles carry on the series began 
last month, secured through the 
assistance of Past District Gover- 
nor Howard S. Smith of Dayton, 
Chairman of the Dayton Wright 
Celebration. 

Clubs or individuals interested 
can secure two publications from 
the Department of Commerce : 
No. 2, Construction of Airports ; 
No. 36, Airport Rating Regula- 
tions. 
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mediately by the standard identification 
circle and the name of the airport either 
on the hangar roof or on the field? 
Are the approaches clear so that no 
matter from what direction the wind is 
blowing he may glide in safely? Or 
must he circle several times to decide 
whether he will fly between tall build- 
ings, side-slip over transmission wires 
or “S” in and out between other ob- 
stacles along the borders? 


Is there a wind cone or other indica- 
tor which is quickly seen from above, 
or must the pilot look for the direction 
of the wind by inspection of smoke 
from chimneys, or the movement of 
trees? Is the entire field shown to be 
available for landing, or in the case of 
landing strips or runways, is the effec- 
tive landing area easily recognized ? 

As he approaches for landing do 
other planes remain out of the landing 
area giving him a clear field, or is he 
likely to be confronted with a local ship 
suddenly taking off in spite of the Air 
Traffic Rules and good practice? As 
he levels off does the pilot prepare to 
set his ship down with a minimum of 
effort on a smooth level surface, or 
must he exert all of his skill to over- 
come all of the difficulties of rough 
uneven ground and ruts and hollows? 


And finally, when he has landed and 
the ship has come to a stop what kind 
of a reception is given him? Is there 
someone who is ready to signal him to 
a designated spot on the “line,” or 
must he wait several minutes until 
someone chances to notice him? If he 
desires fuel will he receive rapid, effi- 
cient service, so that he will not be de- 
layed in resuming his flight or will he 
have to taxi his plane to some out-of- 
the-way spot and wait for a mechanic 
to fill his tank? In other words, is 
there a tried and proven system of ad- 
ministration which will cover such de- 
tails as repairs, hangar storage, and the 
other routine matters of an airport ? 


The attitude of the airport authori- 
ties will usually be the governing fac- 
tor which will decide whether a pilot 
returns, or whether he crosses a city 
from his visiting list. At one field he 
will be given information as pleasantly 
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and as quickly as possible. At others 
he will note an atmosphere of suspicion 
from local operators who may fear that 
he intends to take away part of their 
passenger and sight-seeing business. 

When an emergency arises do the 
authorities of your local airport say, 
“That’s not in our line,” 


dition which is described in governmen- 
tal and other bulletins so that it will 
live up to its reputation or will it be 
like so many of the “vacation nooks” 
graphically and alluringly described 
but which fall far short of the picture 
drawn ? 

Do your local pilots 





or do they jump into the 
breach and go beyond 
what might reasonably 
be expected of them in 
an effort to give service 
so that they can truth- 
fully say, “Pilots like 





our field—they come 
back” ? 
This will probably 


seem just sales talk ap- 





plied to aviation, but a 
good system of selling 
must be applied to al- 
most any kind of busi- 
ness before it can suc- 
ceed. Every progressive 
city is selling itself 
every day and aviation 
activity helps in the 
campaign. 

Does the general sys- 
tem in effect at your airport leave the 
visiting pilot with a sense of security 
when he goes into the city for a hur- 
ried business conference, or will he be 
left with a feeling of doubt as to the 
safety of his plane while he is absent ? 


crease 


Is there any favoritism shown the 
local operator? If so, this attitude 
will soon become well advertised 
throughout the industry as the word is 
passed on by visiting pilots. 

When a passenger plane arrives for 
a brief stop-over, do the business men 
it carries have to worry about the de- 
tails of their transportation to the city; 
or has there been effected a plan which 
covers this matter as well as the supply 
of food and shelter for transient flyers ? 
This is particularly important where 
business men are concerned. The ex- 
istence of a good food supply on or 
close to the airport and availability of 
efficient transportation will leave them 
with a pleasant memory when they 
again take to the air. A delay caused 
by neglect of either of these details will 
cause an entirely opposite effect with 
ultimate detriment to all operators in 
that section. 


There are other points which can 
well be remembered. Have you sent 
all the information on your airport to 
those who keep the industry informed ? 
Does the Department of Commerce 
have it listed with the latest equipment 
charges and services given? Do near- 
by airports have this information and 
also the aeronautical magazines which 
are always glad to carry such details? 
Briefly, is it well advertised ? 


Do you keep the airport in the con- 





The establishment of 
an airport will benefit 
your city in a general in- 


in business, in 
more satisfactory con- 
nections with the rest of 
the commercial world, 
and in the acquisition of 
a reputation for service 
that will be carried to all 
parts of the country. 





and operators chafe 
under the _ reasonable 
regulations of govern- 
ment, state and city or 
do they welcome these 
rules knowing that they 
are for the general good 
of all the industry and 
will be of direct benefit 
to the city? Are ordi- 
nary safety rules carried 
out and does the airport 
conform to _ accepted 
standards for fire fight- 
ing equipment and first 
aid? Are the weather 
reports and other infor- 
mation of value to pilots 
carried on a_ bulletin 
board which is easily 
accessible at the field 
station. 

Do your airport authorities make an 
effort to have the latest details in re- 
gard to neighboring cities, intermediate 
fields, and miscellaneous flying data 
which will be of assistance to strangers 
flying through your part of the coun- 
try? Or is all of this handled just as 
the necessity arises, with a consequent 
lack of familiarity with conditions that 
will badly impress the visiting pilot. 

Do local rules require that ships 
operating regularly from the airport 
be in safe condition and that pilots be 
experienced and also in physical condi- 
tion for flying, or is there entire lack of 
intention to restrict the dangerous plane 
and the inexperienced or reckless pilot ? 
Is inspection by the Department of 
Commerce inspectors made as easy 
as possible and is there 
an effort to codperate 
with these or State offi- 
cials, in case there are 
provisions for the lat- 
ter? Are the Air Traffic 
Rules posted conspic- 
uously in several places 
so that pilots will be un- 
able to plead ignorance 
under any conditions, or 
is there merely a desire 
to scrape through within 
the law, but without any 
real intent to carry out 
its spirit ? 

Obviously, some of 
the questions and state- 
ments as to equipment 
will not apply to the 
smaller cities, but these 
should not be discour- 
aged té'the point of aban- 
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his list. 








The attitude of your 
airport authorities will 


whether a 
returns 
city, or crosses it from 


Your airport should 
be established without 
waiting for a full de- 
mand for its services. 
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doning airport construction because of 
apparent lack of aviation activities. 
Naturally, the absence of even a good 
landing area will restrict the growth of 
air traffic and the cities which feel they 
would not be justified in establishing 
a large airport will not find it difficult 
to acquire a suitable field. Even 
though there may be no funds for the 
erection of a hangar, a marked operat- 
ing area will be valued by the pilot in 
strange country. In most cases this 
can be developed, and equipped as the 
increase of business warrants. 

Even where full equipment is not at 
first or even later possible the attitude 
of those in charge of the airport or 
landing field will go far toward making 
up for this. Provision such as a tele- 
phone at the unattended field which 
will bring some designated official to 
render capable and expeditious service 
will create a good name for the city 
concerned ; probably increasing its air 
traffic to the point where additional ex- 
penditures will be justified. 

The construction of an airport is not 
a simple matter. It should be planned 
and carried out carefully but even when 
it has been completed this is by no 
means the end of the problem. There 
should be a complete system of man- 
agement worked out capable of practi- 
cal execution with the number of em- 
ployees available. The necessity for 
quick, efficient service should be empha- 
sized as of primary importance so that 
every visitor from the air will be glad 
to have stopped if only for a few 
minutes and will take away with him 
a memory that will soon cause your city 
to be known as an excellent “port of 
tt 

At one time a city not on an air mail 
route might see no reason to construct 
an airport, but with all of the opera- 
tions mentioned and the increasingly 
wise use of the airplane in business 
no city can afford to neglect this im- 
portant matter. 

The lesson taught by 
history should be care- 
fully remembered. In 
days when the railroad 
was still a_ curiosity 
many people scoffed at 
the idea that the “steel 
horse” would be of any 
practical use in the trans- 
portation scheme of the 
country. Many thriving 
villages which were well 
situated on good roads 
or at river forks unhesi- 
tatingly refused support 
to the infant railroad in- 
dustry. Today, most of 
those “thriving” villages 
are still villages, though 
perhaps not quite so 
thriving, while great 
cities prosper where more 





to your 
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far-seeing communities, with active 
citizens and civic organizations exist. 

The airport should be established 
without waiting for the full demand 
for its services. The airplane must 
have, first of all, a safe place to alight 
before it can serve any community. 


III. 


Cities should lease or purchase good 
sites at as close distance from their 
business centers as practicable. 

Even now, centrally located sites are 
hard to find. This situation will cer- 
tainly not improve. Real estate de- 
mands will usually encroach upon the 
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available land and prices will probably 
rise, especially when the value of any 
property as an airport has been learned 
by its owner. The city that waits is 
likely to be forced into a hasty and 
costly bargain. 

(Turn to page 47) 


Making It Safe to Fly 


By EDWARD JOHNSON 


President, National Airport Executive Association 


_ 
— in the air is no longer a 
reckless gamble. The record of the Air 
Mail trom 1919 to 1926 shows one 
death per 1,100,000 miles traveled, 
whereas the first transcontinental rail- 
road had a casualty list of 1,100 per 
one million miles traveled the first five 
years of operation. 

The railroads have spent millions 
and are still spending millions of dol- 
lars to insure safety of their passen- 
gers, and it is rarely now we read of 
serious accidents. 

Air passenger travel in Europe and 
in this country is becoming more popu- 
lar every day and _ statistics prove, 
“Flying is the safest means of travel 
the world has ever known,” because 
the highest types of engineers are also 
continuously working to design and 
build airplanes and equipment. That 
will eventually greatly reduce the 
human element, which today is one of 
the big factors of safe flying. 

Operators of passenger and mail 
lines are using only the highest type of 
transport pilots who must not only 


to the careful inspection a locomotive 
gets after its run, only perhaps more so, 
as the conscientious licensed mechanic 
takes a great pride in the responsibil- 
ities that are imposed on him and every 
vital-part is thoroughly examined and 
the report of such inspection is daily 
entered in the official log books. Me- 
chanical trouble seldom is the cause 
of forced landings or delays in the 
service. 

Weather is the greatest element with 
which fliers have to contend, but the 
government's help in_ establishing 
weather bureaus on the airways, lighted 
airways, markers etc., have helped air 
transportation to a very great extent. 

Radio communication systems are be- 
ing experimented with and it is not far 
distant when the pilot will be in direct 
contact with the ground stations at all 
times, and possibly we may see the time 
when the giant plane of the future is 
directed entirely by radio control from 
station to station. The commander of 


this future air liner will get orders like 
this, “Fly route M, at 2500 ft; speed 


300 miles per hour, to arrive destina- 
tion 11:45 A. M.” In the event the 
pilot takes off from New York, he cuts 
in the radio and turns indicator to M 
which is Paris. He does not have to 
navigate the plane, as the radio is 
bound to take him there, through fog, 
wind, rain or snow, and on a course 
that is clear of planes coming in the 
opposite direction. As the plane nears 
its destination, an indicator shows when 
he is exactly over the landing field no 
matter what the weather conditions 
might be. The pilot then telephones 
down to see if the field is clear, where- 
upon he cuts out the radio control and 
manually lands the plane. 

There is no need, however, for a 
galloping imagination to paint a glow- 
ing picture of the air age of tomorrow; 
it is in fact here today. 

Kiwanians all over the country 
should encourage the painting of the 
names of cities and towns on the larg- 
est prominent buildings. It is a wel- 
come sign at all times for pilots 
and may sometime prevent disaster. 

~ The Dayton Ki- 





have long experi- 
ence in flying, but 
also must be in per- 
fect health, as 
they are required 
by the Department 
of Commerce Reg- 
ulations to pass a 
strict physical ex- 
amination every 
six months. 

Every plane car- 
rying passenger, 
mail or express 
must also be li- 
censed by the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce, which is 
proof that it is not 
only built to rigid 
government speci- 
fications but also 
must be kept in 
perfect condition. 

The method of 








wanis club has 
written large the 
name “Dayton” on 
the top of the Cus- 
ter Building, near 
the Union Station, 
as shown in the ac- 
companying photo- 
graph. The letters 
are 50 feet high 
and are yellow on 
a black composi- 
tion roof, making 
the sign visible 


stance. If your 
city has not al- 
ready done so, urge 
it to place the let- 
ters of its name on 
a prominent build- 
ing and help make 
it safe to fly. 








inspection of 
planes is similar 





Large sign painted very visibly on large building in Dayton, Ohio, through the efforts of the Dayton 
Kiwanis club. Note Kiwanis emblem and arrow pointing to the landing field. 


The air age is 
with us now. 















from a great dis-~ 
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Ageressive Promotion—Key-Note for Year 


Opening Message at International Council—Present Organization Plan, 






Program and Condition of Kiwanis International Analyzed— 
Ideals, Membership, Activities and Policies Stressed 


T IS a great privilege to welcome 
you to the Tenth Annual Mid-Year 
Meeting of the leaders of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, the first of two meetings of 
the International Council to be held 
during this administrative year. 

No one has followed with keener in- 
terest than your President the develop- 
ment of the International Council. It 
was my privilege to suggest the name 
and plan of the Council to our Board of 
Trustees in 1920, and to conduct its 
first meeting in January, 1921. Our dis- 
tricts were just becoming vital factors 
in Kiwanis development; our Inter- 
national committees were finding them- 
selves in their respective fields of 
usefulness ; our Board of Trustees was 
establishing more firmly its place of 
leadership and the members of the 
Headquarters’ staff were rapidly de- 
veloping the scope and effectiveness of 
their work. The first and each succeed- 
ing International Council has made 
an outstanding contribution to the 
thoughtful leadership of our great or- 
ganization and our united efforts will 
insure that this meeting carries out the 
tradition. 


There are three outstanding educa- 
tional opportunities provided in our 
Kiwanis plan: our district conventions, 
our International Conventions and the 
meetings of the International Council. 
The Council is unique in that it pro- 
vides an educational opportunity for 
the leaders of Kiwanis International. 
This is especially true of the December 
meeting, which serves as an intensive 
school of instruction for district gov- 
ernors-elect. 


There are present at this meeting 
your International officers and trustees, 
past International presidents, the dis- 
trict governors-elect and the chairmen 
of our International standing commit- 
tees, who are present by invitation. 


You represent the leadership forces 
of Kiwanis International. All of you 
will serve until the International Con- 
vention in Milwaukee next June, and 
the majority of this group will serve in 





By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


International President 


their respective capacities until Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. There are undoubtedly 
present many who will serve beyond 
that time, so it is apparent that the re- 
sults of this meeting from the stand- 
point of training for leadership, can 
and will be, far-reaching in effect. 

Speaking to the district governors- 
elect, your election is convincing proof 
of your devotion to Kiwanis ideals and 
objects and to your proven qualities 
and position of leadership in your re- 
spective districts. It is our hope that 
your attendance upon this International 
Council meeting will afford you a prac- 
tical means of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the duties of your high 
office, its responsibilities, obligations 
and opportunities. 


Plan of Kiwanis Organization 


Have you ever considered how our 
plan of organization has contributed to 
Kiwanis success? Our club officers are 
elected in November and December, 
take office on January | and serve for 
the calendar year. Our districts, whose 
work is primarily educational and pro- 
motional in character, select men quali- 
fied by outstanding club and district 
service to act as officers and they serve 
for the same period as the club officers. 
Your International officers and trustees 
are selected from among those who 
have had experience in Kiwanis work 
and are recognized as the leaders of 
the organization as a whole. They 
take office at the time of the Inter- 
national Convention in mid-summer. 
Their duties are primarily administra- 
tive in character. The time which 
elapses between the International Con- 
vention, the beginning of the adminis- 
trative year of the International unit 
and the beginning of the district and 
club years, provides the necessary time 
to develop administrative policies and 
program to be submitted in definite 
form to new district and club officers. 
Because of our plan of organization, 
we are able to bring you a definite pro- 
gram for the year 1929, which would 
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not be possible under simultaneous 
terms of office in clubs, districts and 
Kiwanis International. 

Another feature of our plan which 
is responsible in a marked degree for 
Kiwanis success, is the manner in which 
the work of our district governors and 
Board of Trustees is coérdinated. We 
select a Board made up of men who are 
recommended for service by a nominat- 
ing conference composed of representa- 
tives of the clubs in our several 
districts. Upon election, these men lose 
any official district identity and while 
bringing to the Board their knowledge 
gained through experience in their re- 
spective clubs and districts, they lose 
any sectional point of view in facing 
the problems of our entire organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, our district 
governors are officers of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and through their advice 
and counsel between meetings, and 
through their active participation in 
the meetings of the International 
Council in December and June, they 
represent their respective districts in 
the consideration of important matters. 
Release from responsibility for work 
in the districts gives the members of 
the International Board an opportunity 
to concentrate on the general problems 
of administration of the affairs of all 
Kiwanis, while release from the con- 
sideration of general administrative 
problems gives the governors an op- 
portunity to concentrate on the dis- 
tinctly promotional and_ educational 
work of the districts. Yet through ac- 
tive codperation throughout the year 
and participation in the meetings of the 
International Council in_ particular, 
there is a harmonious and beneficial 
coordination of work which is a direct 
product of our unique and successful 
organization plan. 

Have you ever considered that one 
of the greatest evidences of the value 
of Kiwanis exists in the amount of 
time and thought which representative 
business and professional men are giv- 
ing to Kiwanis work in our clubs, dis- 
tricts and the International body? Not 
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a man in this room, with the exception 
of members of our Headquarters’ staff, 
receives one cent of compensation for 
his efforts. The money value of the 
business and professional time contrib- 
uted by this group of seventy men at 
this meeting is very great. 

The time is long since past when a 
man might accept the honor of office 
in Kiwanis without being compelled to 
meet the obligation as well. The man 
who is unable to give the necessary 
time to successfully discharge his Ki- 
wanis duties, no matter what propor- 








The time is long since past 
when a man might accept the 
honor of office in Kiwanis with- 
out being compelled to meet the 
obligation as well. 





tion of his time may be required, has 
no business to accept, and usually does 
not accept Kiwanis office. It is to the 
credit of Kiwanis that our work is 
recognized as so worth while that there 
is ample leadership material available, 
men who are willing and able to make 
the sacrifices necessary to serve our be- 
loved organization zealously and de- 
votedly. 

Have you ever considered to what 
an unusual degree the volunteer leaders 
of this organization actually manage 
its affairs and do its work? In Kiwanis 
clubs, our program of community serv- 
ice is not accomplished by a coterie of 
employes, but through the personal ef- 
forts of Kiwanians. Our Kiwanis dis- 
tricts perform their vital functions 
through the services of Kiwanians. 
The policies and program of Kiwanis 
International are developed by volun- 


teer workers. Kiwanis International 
is not dominated by a_ politically- 
minded secretarial staff. The Inter- 


national Secretary and the members of 
the Headquarters’ staff are available 
for counsel and advice, maintain the 
Headquarters’ service plant and pro- 
mote the program of work determined 
by your elected officers and trustees. 
May I take this occasion to express 
my appreciation of the codperation and 
efficiency of the Headquarters’ staff, in- 
cluding department heads and _ their 
assistants, and particularly of the faith- 


ful and efficient work of our Inter- 
national Secretary, Fred. C. W. 
Parker. 


The Condition of Kiwanis International 


I conceive it to be the duty of the 
International President to present to 
the International Council his views re- 
garding the condition of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, an analysis of its needs 
and plans for the solution of its prob- 
lems. 


Any such statement must nat- 
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urally reflect his philosophy of Kiwanis 
and his conception of the essentials of 
Kiwanis success. 

It has been my great privilege to be 
a member of Kiwanis for twelve years, 
during part or all of nine calendar 


years having served on the Inter- 
national Board either as Secretary, 


Trustee or President. It is my sincere 
conviction that our organization was 
never in as good condition as it is to- 
day. Attendance upon fifteen of our 
district conventions this summer and 
fall revealed an enthusiasm for Ki- 
wanis and a devotion to the objects and 
objectives of our organization inspiring 
in the highest degree. 

It is my conviction, however, that we 
should concern ourselves not with the 
successes of the past, but with the op- 
portunities for constructive improve- 
ment in the work of the present and 


future. Kiwanis is still a very young 
organization. We are all impatient to 
have Kiwanis promptly acquire the 


place of leadership in the field of 
human endeavor for which it is des- 
tined, but let us not lose sight of the 
fact that to build for the ages we must 
build slowly and well. It is of the 
problems of the immaturity of Kiwanis 
—the immaturity of healthy, growing 
childhood that we should be concerned. 
Kiwanis is making progress—doubtless 
the most rapid both from the stand- 
point of inward and outward growth of 
any organization of similar character, 
but Kiwanis is not yet matured. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
ideals of Kiwanis, but we should never 
permit our statements of Kiwanis 
ideals to become antiquated and fail to 
express the progressive revelation of 
Kiwanis principles. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
degree to which Kiwanians have be- 
come informed regarding the principles 
and purposes, the objects and objec- 
tives, the plan and procedure of Ki- 





[tis my sincere conviction that 
our organization was never in as 
good condition as it 1s today. 








wanis, but we should recognize that 
our work df Kiwanis education has but 
begun—and will never end. 

We have reason to be proud of our 
Kiwanis structure and plan of organi- 
zation, but we should not become wor- 
shippers of our machinery of operation. 
There is nothing final regarding our 
organization plan. It must either meet 
the test of constantly changing condi- 
tions or submit to revision. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
quality of Kiwanis members, yet we 
must strive to raise the standard of 
membership, both by seeking quality 
men for new members and by stimu- 
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lating the personal development of the 
men already Kiwanis members. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
quantity of Kiwanis members, but we 
must recognize that we are in a com- 
petitive organization field and that to 
insure a growing influence for Kiwanis, 
we must preempt every field available 
to us with the greatest rapidity con- 
sistent with care. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
achievements of Kiwanis clubs, but 
Kiwanis is far from the time when it 
need not justify its existence. We need 
to further localize our objectives in 
both clubs and districts and to aggres- 
sively promote our program of service. 


Members More Important Than 
Machinery 

Before presenting the premise upon 
which my analysis of our needs was 
made, I desire to indicate what I con- 
ceive to be the proper attitude of the 
members of the International Council 
toward their work in their respective 
fields of Kiwanis endeavor. Kiwanis 
exists for Kiwanians, not Kiwanians 
for Kiwanis. Our Kiwanis districts 








Let us not forget that the indi- 
vidual members of Kiwanis are 
more important than all the ma- 
chinery of the organization, and 
that our goal 1s to serve them dil- 
igently and well. 











and Kiwanis International exist for 
Kiwanis clubs and Kiwanians. Our 
organization structure is but the brick 
and mortar of the house of Kiwanis. 
The family of Kiwanis are the 102,000 
Kiwanians, members of 1,750 Kiwanis 
clubs. Whatever inter-development 
there may be in the work of our Ki- 
wanis districts and of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, it is but for the purpose of 
making more effective the work of Ki- 
wanis clubs to the end that individual 
Kiwanians may make more effective ap- 
plication of Kiwanis principles and 
ideals through service in their respec- 
tive communities. 

In the final analysis, our clubs, Ki- 
wanis districts and Kiwanis I[nter- 
national exist in order that Kiwanians 
may more thoroughly understand the 
objects of Kiwanis, that Kiwanians 
may become more effective in applying . 
Kiwanis principles through the pro- 
gram of Kiwanis service, and in order 
that the Kiwanis message may be car- 
ried to representative citizens in com- 
munities in which no Kiwanis club has 
yet been established. Let us not forget 
that the individual members of Ki- 


wanis are more important than all of 
the machinery of the organization, and 
that our goal is to serve them diligently 
and well. 























Emphasize Humanics 

It has been my desire and ambition 
that while not disregarding any oppor- 
tunities to improve our plan of organi- 
zation operation, we should emphasize 
the humanics rather than the mechanics 
of Kiwanis during this administrative 
year. In line with that thought, it has 
been and will continue to be my pur- 
pose to give the largest possible per- 
sonal leadership to Kiwanis during this 
administration and within the limita- 
tions of time to develop the widest 
possible personal contact through visi- 
tation. It is my conviction that there 
is no substitute for personal leadership 
and contact, and I commend the wid- 
est possible program of this character 
te our governors-elect in their respec- 
tive districts. It is also my conviction 
that added emphasis should be placed 
upon the obligations of leadership in 
Kiwanis clubs, districts and Kiwanis 
International. Every lieutenant-gov- 
ernor should be impressed with the 
great responsibilities of his office and 
every club officer be imbued with the 
proper spirit of devotion and fidelity in 
their all-important work. 


District Governors Are Leaders 


It has seemed to me especially im- 
portant that greater recognition be 
given to our district governors compar- 
able to their position of outstanding 
leadership in Kiwanis work, in order 
that they might contribute more 
largely from their experience and ob- 
servation to the development of the en- 
tire organization. To that end I have 
enlisted the special codperation of the 
governors for 1928 in the study of 
some vital problems in Kiwanis and I 
shall seek the special codperation of the 
district governors for 1929 in the 
thoughtful consideration of the major 
problems of Kiwanis during the bal- 
ance of my administration. The gov- 
ernors are now taking their rightful 
place, not only as the educational and 
promotional leaders of Kiwanis in their 
respective areas, but also as leaders in 











We must maintain our high 
ideals, our standard of quality 
me mbership and our program of 
constructive activities. 








the thought processes of Kiwanis as 
regularly constituted officers of Ki- 
wanis International. 

The rapid maturing of our Kiwanis 
plans has made desirable the creation 
of several. committees of our Inter- 
national Board to consider such prob- 
lems of a general and special nature as 
require the most intimate study by the 
Board. You will be interested to know 
that every member of the present 
Board is serving on at least one special 
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committee of the Board during this 
administration, and the results already 
obtained prove the value of this plan. 


Three Essentials: Ideals, Membership, 
Activities 

To your President, there appears to 

be three great essentials to Kiwanis 

success: First, the ideals of Kiwanis; 

Second, the membership; and Third, 

our activities. It is my opinion, fre- 








Our greatest need 1s to aggres- 
sively promote our Kiwanis plan 
and program of work as it is now 
constituted. 








quently expressed, that we must main- 
tain our high ideals, our standard of 
quality membership and our program 
of constructive activities. 

Analysing the needs of Kiwanis in 
the light of these three essentials at 
the beginning of this administrative 
year, it was apparent that the time had 
arrived to re-emphasize our ideals, to 
maintain our quality and aggressively 
increase our quantity of members in 
established clubs, to promote our ex- 
tension endeavor, and to stimulate the 
localization of our objectives in clubs 
and districts. It also seemed necessary 
to continue a thoughtful study of the 
problem of financing our International 
Conventions through the preparation 
of a three-year financial plan to be 
used as the basis of determining 
whether the time was ripe to present a 
possible solution of our problem to the 
next International Convention. 


Five Administrative Policies 

In line with this analysis, your 
President proposed, and the Board of 
Trustees adopted, five administrative 
policies for this convention year. 

1. Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis 
educational work. 

Complete study of membership 
losses, maintenance and increase, and 
aggressive promotion of membership 
increase in established clubs. 

3. Complete restudy of our Kiwanis 
extension plan and aggressive promo- 
tion of extension activity. 

4. Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis 
objectives with special emphasis upon 
their localization by clubs and 
tricts. 

The development of a three-year 
financial plan for Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to assist in solving the problem 
of financing International Conven- 
tions. 

If any keynote for this administra- 
tion could be selected, it has been the 
phrase—“Aggressive Promotion.” We 
do not need to add to our machinery 
of organization, or to increase the num- 
ber of objectives which Kiwanis is en- 
gaged in applying.. Our greatest need 


dis- 
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is to aggressively promote our Kiwanis 
plan and program of work as it is now 
constituted. 

The first four of the administrative 
policies of the year are definitely re- 
lated to the work of our clubs and dis- 
tricts. These policies were released in 
a general Magazine article, in special 
articles covering the several subjects, 
in personal letters to the presidents of 
all Kiwanis clubs, in communications 


to our district governors and in the 
messages delivered by official repre- 


sentatives at the several district con- 
ventions. These policies will consti- 
tute topics for discussion at district 
trustees’ meetings, officers’ training 
conferences ; divisional conferences and 
at the International Convention at Mil- 
waukee. These policies are receiving 
and will continue to receive the special 
attention and promotion of our Board 
of Trustees, Headquarters’ staff, and 
those International committees related 
to our objectives and our administra- 
tive policies. 

You will note that the program for 
this Council meeting is developed 
around the four administrative policies 
for the year, which are related to the 
work of our clubs and districts. Such 
deliberate concentration of thought and 
effort should insure the success of these 
plans, which I deem essential to the 
future success of Kiwanis. 

The fact that this specific program 
of special work was developed and ap- 
proved in July had a most desirable 
effect in getting the work of this ad- 
ministration under way almost immedi- 
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The justification for the exist- 
ence of Kiwanis les in its pro- 
gram of service. 








ately following the Seattle Convention, 
rather than in January. The response 
which the program has already received 
has been inspiring and we believe, 
be nefici: al to the organization. 


International Committees 

We do not mean to imply by this 
emphasis upon certain special features 
that the entire program of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and especially of our Inter- 
national committees, will not be given 
proper attention. A program for the 
year has been developed by every In- 
ternational committee having in mind 
the aggressive promotion of ‘the previ- 
ously developed general program of 
such committees rather than emphasis 
upon the creation of distinctly new 
work. 

May I take this occasion to state that 
out of nearly one hundred committee 
appointments in which attention was 
called to the amount of work required 

(Turn to page 43) 











A Comprehensive Plan for Leadership Training 


‘‘Every Addition to Kiwanis Knowledge is an Addition to Kiwanis Power” 


N the facade of one of the beauti- 
ful high schools of Columbus, Ohio, 
are the significant words of the great 
educator, Horace Mann: “Every addi- 
tion to true knowledge is an addition to 
human power,” 

These words may be applied to Ki- 
wanis, and may emphasize to us the 
truth that every addition to Kiwanis 
knowledge means an addition to Ki- 
wanis power and that every addition to 
Kiwanis knowledge on the part of our 
leaders means an increase in their effi- 
ciency to cope with their responsibili- 
ties. 

During the last two or three years, 
gratifying advances have been made in 
the Kiwanis education of our members. 
The job is by no means all done, but 
plans have been well developed and as 
these are more definitely and generally 
followed, we shall have a better edu- 
cated membership. 

We have likewise made some prog- 
ress in the training of our leaders, 
but this has by no means been propor- 
tionate to our advance in general Ki- 
wanis education, nor has it been com- 
prehensive and inclusive of all officers. 
Through our International Council we 
have developed a program for the edu- 
cation of our district governors that is 
practically effective. In a few districts, 
some plans for the training of club 
officers, especially presidents, have been 
initiated in a commendable way, and 
even some beginnings have been made 
in the training of lieutenant governors. 

But, we have not a thorough program 
of leadership training which provides 
personal instruction for all club and 
district leaders and which is generally 
recognized and carried on throughout 
Kiwanis International. The time has 
arrived when we should seek to have 
such a definite and comprehensive pro- 
gram of leadership training for all 
groups of our leaders and when we 
should seek to have this program put 
into operation throughout the entire 
organization, 

Such a comprehensive and thorough 
program of leadership training seems 
to me to include the education of the 
various groups of leaders through the 





*Address at the International Council, Decem- 
ber 6, 1928 


By FRED. C. W. PARKER 


International Secretary 


following training conferences or 
schools: 

1, TRAINING CONFERENCE For Dis- 
TRICT GovERNORS—at the December 
meeting of the International Council. 

The plans for the training of district 
governors have been matured in a very 
satisfactory manner in connection with 
the December meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council. At the sessions of the 
Council papers are presented on topics 
which bring to the district governors 
fundamental information in regard to 
Kiwanis in general and district ad- 
ministration in particular. During the 
Council, a conference of district gover- 
nors is arranged at which there is very 
thorough presentation and discussion 
of the details of district administration. 
This training is fortunately received by 
the district governors in advance of 
their entering upon their active duties. 

To further assist the district gover- 
nors and other district officers in under- 
standing their duties, the Secretary has 
for the past five years prepared instruc- 
tions and suggestions for these officers 
in mimeographed form with folders in- 
cluding samples of all Kiwanis litera- 
ture. These instructions have gradu- 
ally been expanded and further de- 
veloped each year as our experience has 
matured, and as our organization has 
grown with increased needs for addi- 
tional instructions. The Committee on 
Kiwanis Education has planned, with 
the assistance of this material, to pre- 
pare a printed “Manual for District 
Officers” similar to our “Manual for 
Club Officers.”” This manual should 
be available for the district leaders of 
next year. Meantime the Secretary has 
prepared, for this year, a further re- 
vised copy of instructions for district 
officers in mimeograph form. 

2. TRAINING CONFERENCES FOR 
LIEUTENANT GovERNoRS AND Dis- 
TRICT SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS— 
at district executive committee meetings 
in advance of, or in connection with, 
January district board of trustees’ 
meetings. 

Probably the least developed plan 
for definite leadership training is that 
for the lieutenant governors and dis- 
trict secretaries and treasurers. In a 
few districts some attention has been 
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given to this matter but for the most 
part the lieutenant governors have en- 
tered upon their duties without the 
definite training that would give them 
a thorough understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities and insure their best work 
from the beginning of their taking 
office. They have had to pick up the 
knowledge of their duties from former 
lieutenant governors, from chats with 
district governors and by the hard 
knocks of practical experience. A few 
have remained in blissful ignorance, 
satisfied to function inadequately or 
not at all. 

The responsibility for this training 
of other district officers must be placed 
upon the district governors. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that they shall hold 
executive committee meetings either in 
advance of the January district board 
of trustees’ meeting or in connection 
with it, at which, in addition to any 
business carried on, there shall be con- 
ducted a definite training course for the 
lieutenant governors as well as for the 
other district officers. At such confer- 
ences the district governors should plan 
to pass on to their associates much of 
the instruction in district administra- 
tion and of the inspiration which they 
have received at the International 
Council. They should also outline very 
definitely the duties of the other dis- 
trict officers. The topics should be 
presented for thorough consideration 
and discussion so that lieutenant gover- 
nors and district secretaries and treas- 
urers will have the opportunity of mak- 
ing certain that they understand their 
duties. 

The vital importance of the work of 
lieutenant governors makes it essential 
that these district officers should re- 
ceive definite and adequate instructions 
in their duties. There are many lieu- 
tenant governors who have little con- 
ception of their responsibilities for the 
watch-care of the clubs of their divi- 
sions. Some who know that they are 
expected to make official visitations 
have no thorough conception of what 
such a visit calls for. Too many also 
have a very inadequate appreciation of 
the value of submitting the visitation 
reports after such official visits. In 
many cases lieutenant governors who 
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have failed to forward official reports, 
have claimed to have made official 
visits. While undoubtedly in many 
such cases lieutenant governors have 
been present at clubs, I sincerely be- 
lieve that few who fail to make reports 
have made official visits in the sense 
that is intended by our use of the term. 
In any case, because of the lack of re- 
ports, information about the clubs is 
not given the district and International 
Headquarters, and, therefore, the in- 
tended basis for further service to the 
clubs is lacking. 

On the whole, district secretaries 
have probably performed their duties 
more faithfully than many lieutenant 


governors. The close contact between 
district governors and district secre- 


taries and the nature of their duties 
probably help the district secretaries 
better and more promptly to under- 
stand their duties. In some districts 
the re-appointment of district secre- 
taries has given districts the value of 
more experienced leaders in that office. 
On the other hand, there have been 
some district secretaries who have 
shown themselves to be woefully lack- 
ing in a proper understanding of their 
duties. Definite plans should, there- 
fore, be carried out by district gover- 
nors to make certain that district secre- 
taries are thoroughly trained for their 
responsibilities as are the lieutenant 
governors. 

The district treasurer’s duties are 
more simple and definite and in line 
with general experience; therefore, 
they do not need as much training as 
the other district officers. It would be 
well, however, to see that these officers 
also have a thorough understanding of 
their responsibilities in line with the 
by-laws of each district. 

The present mimeographed instruc- 
tions for district officers are sent not 
only to district governors, but also to 
all other district officers, since they con- 
tain suggestions in regard to the duties 
of lieutenant governors and other dis- 
trict officers, as well as those of the 
district governor. The printed “Man- 
ual for District Officers,” when it is 
published, will likewise include instruc- 
tions for all district officers. 

3. TraIntnc CoNFERENCES FOR 
District Trustres—at January dis- 
trict board of trustees’ meetings. 

District trustees today have a much 
better understanding of their duties 
than formerly. This has been accom- 
plished through literature, discussion at 
district board meetings and at district 
conventions. However, there is still 
all too much ignorance on the part of 
district trustees in regard to their re- 
sponsibilities. Therefore, each year at 
the January board of trustees’ meetings 
of the several districts, the district gov- 
ernors should plan as a part of the 
meeting a definite training course to 
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make very clear to all district trustees 
the duties of that office. This probably 
should come at the opening of the meet- 
ing and then the general business of 
the board of trustees can be entered 
upon with better understanding and 
promise of results. 

4. TRAINING CONFERENCES FOR 
District COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—in 
connection with January district board 
of trustees’ meetings. 

Some training of the chairmen of dis- 
trict committees has been accomplished 
in a few districts through the presence 
of the chairmen at the January district 
board of trustees’ meetings or at confer- 
ences in connection with that meeting 
and in divisions. I do not think, how- 
ever, that in any district a thorough 
training conference of all district com- 
mittee chairmen has been held. 

It is my conviction, therefore, that 
as a part of a comprehensive leadership 
training plan there should be included 
a training conference of the chairmen 
of the district committees in connection 
with the January meeting of the dis- 
trict board of trustees. Obviously, at 
such a training conference, the specific 
work of each committee cannot be dis- 
cussed. But there are many general 
duties of district committees that can 
be there considered with profit to all 
concerned, and the chairmen can be led 
to understand the general function of 
district committees and their relations 
to International and club committees. 
A relation of cooperation will be de- 
veloped between the chairmen and each 
district governor. 

As a result of such a procedure, the 
committee chairmen will surely enter 
upon their duties with a better under- 
standing and with a truer zeal for car- 
rying out their responsibilities. In ad- 
dition to this, each district governor 
should definitely plan also for. later 
conferences with the individual chair- 
men or committees, if committees can 
meet, whereby he passes on to the com- 
mittees his own suggestions for their 
work and discusses with them the plans 
developed by the committee. 

The district governors should also 
see that each chairman of their district 
committees is furnished all available 
literature to assist their committees in 
their work. There are printed leaflets 
available for certain district commit- 
tees and others are in preparation. All 
such committees should study the re- 
ports of International committees along 
similar lines as presented at the annual 
conventions and published in the Con- 
vention Proceedings. Some districts 
publish district committee reports which 
are thus available. As district com- 
mittees are mainly responsible for the 
promotion of the codperation of club 
committees in the programs of Inter- 
national committees, the chairmen 
should also be familiar with the leaflets 
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of suggestions for club committees in 
similar lines of work. District com- 
mittee chairmen also receive copies of 
all bulletins to clubs and districts sent 
out by similar International commit- 
tees. 


5. Tratninc Scuoors For Cius 
PRESIDENTS (and if possible club secre- 
taries and vice presidents)—at divi- 
sional training schools in December or 
early in January, or in district training 
schools in connection with January dis- 
trict board of trustees’ meetings. 

In a few districts definite plans have 
been developed for the training of club 
officers, especially presidents. Suffi- 
cient experience has developed from 
such experiments so that we may now 
take the position that such training 
schools are practical and that they are 
of such value that they should be gen- 
erally adopted. They should also be 
planned more as schools with some- 
what complete consideration of club ad- 
ministration and for a full day, rather 
than as evening conferences on a few 
topics. 

I venture the suggestion that in most 
districts it will be found advisable that 


these training schools should be 
planned for only club presidents. In 


the more compact districts it may be 
possible to arrange also for the training 
of club secretaries and even vice-presi- 
dents. The district trustees, who are 
also club officers, receive their training 
at the January board of trustees’ meet- 
ings under the plan for officer training 
here outlined. 

In many districts the training of club 
presidents (and other club officers, if 
possible) may best be planned at divi- 
sional training schools in December or 
early in January under the leadership 
of the lieutenant governors. These 
lieutenant governors may or may not 
be the teachers but they are the organiz- 
ers and planners of the schools under 
the general supervision of each district 
governor. Such divisional training 
schools for club officers can be held at 
the least cost in time and money, and 
they will insure more nearly 100% 
attendance than will district training 
schools. The smaller schools which re- 
sult from the divisional plan, also make 
for a more intimate contact and more 
general participation of all in the dis- 
cussion, all of which should result in 
the better education of the officers. The 
policy of small classes is sound peda- 
gogy. 

It is recognized that, in some Of the 
districts with very large territory and 
yet a small number of clubs, it may be 
more practical to plan for club officer 
training schools in connection with the 
January meeting of the district board 
of trustees. If this plan is adopted, 
however, the training school should be 
kept entirely distinct from the meeting 


(Turn to page 44) 





Tenth International Council 


A Summary of Three-Day Meeting for Development of Kiwanis Leadership 
and Efficient Administration of Districts 


HE regular mid-year meeting 
of the International Council was held 
in Chicago, December 6-8, 1928. The 
Council, in accordance with the Inter- 
national Constitution and By-Laws 
meets twice a year, once in December 
and once during the International Con- 
vention. 

The Council, as various speakers 
stated, is, in the main, an institute or 
a normal school of instruction for the 
newly elected district governors in 
order to effect an efficient administra- 
tion of all district affairs. It might be 
termed a post-graduate course since all 
of the newly elected district governors 
have already served for a number of 
years in various administrative capaci- 
ties. 

The Council is composed of the In- 
ternational officers and the newly 
elected district governors. The chair- 
men of all International committees 
are invited to ‘present the work of their 
committees and to explain their plans 
for the year to help the district gov- 
ernors carry out the objectives of the 
committees in all districts through the 
close codrdination between the club, 
district and International. 

A double page photograph of all 
those who attended the Council and 
their names appears on pages twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine of this issue. 


High Lights 


Tue high lights of this three-day, 
very comprehensive program of Ki- 
wanis administration were: 

(1) The inducting of the newly 
elected district governors into the gen- 
eral intensive program of aggressive 
promotion that has been adopted for 
this administrative year, promotion of 
every phase of Kiwanis activity with 
special emphasis on extension in those 
cities where clubs can be established, 
and on the increase of quality members 
in all established clubs. These major 
administrative policies have been an- 
alyzed and presented by President 


Cummings in previous issues of the 
Magazine. 





By CHARLES REYNOLDS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


(2) Adoption by the Council of an 
amendment to the International By- 
Laws providing for a reduction in the 
permissible minimum membership of 
new clubs from thirty-five to twenty- 
five members. This is dealt with more 
fully by International Secretary Park- 
er on page twenty-seven of this issue. 

(3) A demonstration of a lieutenant 
governor's model official visitation to 
clubs, showing the conference of the 
lieutenant governor with the board of 
directors of a club and the methods 
used to ascertain the true condition of a 
club. This resulted in a better under- 
standing of what was expected of such 
visitations, 

(4) The conferences of the Inter- 
national committee chairmen and of the 
district governors, which resulted in a 
beneficial exchange of successful ex- 
periences and ideas on how to carry on 
the work af the governor and co- 
operate most efficiently with the In- 
ternational committees. 

(5) The warm fellowship developed 
among the newly elected officials, most 
of whom met each other for the first 
time. 


Addresses 


LyrernaTIONAL President O. 
Samuel Cummings in his opening-ad- 
dress explained the organization plan 
of Kiwanis in general, how the Inter- 
national officers take office after the 
International Convention in June and 
develop the larger leadership, with the 
plans of the International committees 
to pass on to the districts and clubs 
whose administrative years begin Janu- 
ary | so that there is no lapse in carry- 
ing out all activities. He said that 
“In the final analysis, our clubs, Ki- 
wanis districts and Kiwanis Inter- 
national exist in order that Kiwanians 
may more thoroughly understand the 
objects of Kiwanis, that Kiwanians 
may become more effective in applying 
Kiwanis principles through the pro- 
gram of Kiwanis service, and that the 
Kiwanis message may be carried to 
representative citizens in communities 
in which no Kiwanis club has yet been 
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established. * * * We should empha- 
size the humanics rather than the me- 
chanics of Kiwanis during this ad- 
ministrative year.’ He said that there 
are three great essentials to Kiwanis 
success: (1) Ideals; (2) Membership; 
(3) Activities. He analyzed each of 
these in the light of five administrative 
policies adopted for this year: (a) 
Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis edu- 
cational work; (b) Complete study of 
membership losses, maintenance and 
increase, and aggressive promotion of 
membership increase in established 
clubs; (c) Complete restudy of our 
Kiwanis extension plan and aggressive 
promotion of extension activity; (d) 
Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis ob- 
jectives with special emphasis on their 
localization by clubs and districts, and 
(e) The development of a three-year 
financial plan to help solve the financ- 
ing of International conventions. 
Aggressive promotion was the key- 
note of his address and the key-note of 
the entire Council. This address ap- 
pears in full in this issue. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker gave an address on “A Com- 
prehensive Plan for Leadership Train- 


ing,’ which also appears on page 
eighteen of this issue. 
Other addresses included those of 


Trustee Charles E. Rinehart in which 
he analyzed the organization of the 
district for the administrative work of 
the year; Trustee Joshua L. Johns 
who spoke on “District Committees 
and Their Relation to International 
and Club Committees”; Treasurer 
Raymond M. Crossman who spoke on 
the planning of district trustees’ meet- 
ings and also gave a detailed analysis 
of the administration of district 
finances; Trustee Russell C. Heddles- 
ton who spoke on “District Conven- 
tions’; Trustee William C. Green who 
spoke on “Assimilating the Objectives 
of Kiwanis’; Trustee Horace W. 
McDavid on “Membership Increase in 
Established Clubs”; Trustee Michael 
A. Gorman on “Building New Clubs” ; 
Trustee Frank C. Smith, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Board, 
who spoke on the financial policy, an- 
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alyzing all phases of the financial 
policy of Kiwanis International ; Trus- 
tee Walter R. Weiser who urged the 
prompt organizing of districts for 
Milwaukee Convention success; Im- 
mediate Past President Henry C. 
Heinz who gave a very illuminating 
address on the “Functions and Inter- 
Relations of the International, District 
and Club Units of Our Organization” 
and Trustee Walter J. Campbell on 
“Practical Use of Kiwanis Literature.” 
Several of these addresses will appear 
in the February and March issues of 
the Magazine. 

Remarks were made by the Past In- 
ternational Presidents present at this 
meeting, including George F. Hixson, 
Harry E. Karr, George H. Ross, Vic- 
tor M. Johnson, John H. Moss and 
Henry C. Heinz. Past President Ed- 
mund F. Arras had been present the 
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first two days but had been compelled 
to leave before this part of the pro- 
gram. Telegrams were sent by Past 
Presidents J. Mercer Barnett and 
Ralph A. Amerman who were not pres- 
ent on account of illness. Tribute to 
the memory of Past Presidents Perry 
S. Patterson and Henry J. Elliott was 
observed. 


All of the chairmen of the Inter- 
national committees including the 
special Board Committees on Extension 
and Finance had previously rendered 
reports to the International Board of 
Trustees and at the Council meeting 
they informally presented the plans of 
their committee work for this year and 
how those committees wished to func- 
tion in codperation with the newly 
elected district governors so that the 
entire program of activities could be 
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carried down effectively and promptly 
through all the corresponding club 
commiftees. In each issue of the Maga- 
zine there will be presented various 
aspects of International committee ac- 
tivities. 





The Council was informed of the 
Board of Trustees’ action with regard 
to the amendment in the Standard 
Form for District By-Laws to provide 
for a Conference on Recommendations 
for Nominations in order to insure 
the future strength of the districts 
through the selection of the best quali- 
fied men for district offices. 


The general nature of all of the 
addresses was that of an exposition of 
the best plans for the effective carry- 
ing out of the administrative policies 
so that the activities of Kiwanis Inter- 
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Anniversary Week—January 20-26 


Kiwanis International Celebrates Its Fourteenth Birthday 


By HOWARD T. HILL 


Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


NLY fourteen years ago on a 
January day in Detroit, Michigan, a 
small group of men met. Out of the 
meeting came a service club, destined to 
grow in numbers to be one of the larg- 
est organizations of its kind, and in 
influence to spread before 1929 over the 
entire North American Continent. 
Why was the meeting held ? 

Although at the time Canada had 
joined her forces with those of the 
Allies in the War, the United States 
was apparently uninvolved, prosper- 
ous, happy. Business was good and 
trade extensive, and these interests 
were amply cared for and promoted by 
chambers of commerce. Education, al- 
ready democratic in this country, was 
experiencing a wider scope and a more 
liberal support than ever before. The 
religious life was at least normally in- 
tensive. 

But there was something lacking. 
What could it be? It was not a ma- 
terial thing. Indeed it was one of the 
great intangibles. Thousands of men 
of the sort who were meeting in Detroit 
were hungry for the opportunity of 
rendering human service, a_ service 
which would not be recompensed in 
cash, but in the matchless satisfaction 
that can come only from being helpful 
to others. There were things to be done 
that did not properly fall within the 
scope of church, school, or commercial 
organization. 





So it was that Kiwanis began, born 
of the desire to serve. 


Until clubs had been established in 
seventy-five North American cities, no 
very definite organization for manage- 
ment and promotion had been _per- 
fected. Not a single piece of Kiwanis 
literature had been written to record 
the inspirations or direct the business 
of the new organization. Then leaders 
of great vision established a compre- 
hensive office organization, began the 
creation of Kiwanis literature and 
launched the new service club on an 
era of efficiently directed development. 


This month the birthday of Kiwanis 
is celebrated by more than 100,000 Ki- 
wanians in more than 1,750 commun- 
ities. 

It is well that we do so memoralize 
our beginning, for it is only by paus- 
ing to appreciate what we were as a 
small force in the life of humanity, that 
we may realize the distance traveled 
and the achievements won. Most of all 
however, we celebrate our beginning 
that we may acquire inspiration for con- 
tinuing. Appropriately enough, when a 
glance backward reveals a seemingly 
impossible accomplishment for the 
short period of Kiwanis existence, 
this convention year sees the launch- 
ing of a tremendous program of ag- 
gressive promotion. It is indeed a 
program of re-birth. Kiwanis like a 


lad of its age, pauses only too briefly to 
scan the achievements of the past. Its 
face is turned toward the future. Ki- 
wanis does not believe that it is doing 
well enough now, rather does it look to 
its limitless possibilities. 

Kiwanis needs to make its Anniver- 
sary Week a time of reconsecration to 
the essentials of the service club move- 
ment. That we may love Kiwanis 
more and make its inspirations effective 
in its program, we must know more 
about it. Anniversary Week is an 
occasion for an intensive study of the 
entire scope of Kiwanis education. 
Men cherish an organization largely 
according to the measure of their knowl- 
edge of its methods and their apprecia- 
tion of its high qualities. 

Knowing Kiwanis, its ideals, its 
achievements for the under-privileged, 
the inspirations of its fellowship, we 
are ready to engage in its aggressive 
promotion; a promotion of Kiwanis 
education, of a larger and more active 
membership in established clubs, of the 
extension of its benefits to every new 
community, capable of sustaining a 
permanently successful club, of the 
practical realization of its objectives in 
our local communities. 


Anniversary Week—a celebration of 
the splendid past, the consecration to 
a larger future in effective human 
service. 











Milwaukee — 13th Annual Convention 


Plan Now to Attend—the Date is June 23-27 


By EARL L. FERGUSON 


Manager Convention Bureau, Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


ILWAUKEE Kiwa- 


nians from every part of Canada and 


, 
weicomes 


the United States and quite naturally, 
because of our central location, we an- 
ticipate that you will have a record at- 
tendance next June. 

Since many will visit Milwaukee for 
the first time, it will be of 
summarize briefly some of the outstand- 


interest to 


ing facts of our industrial and eco- 
nomic development. 


Within the space of a century Mil- 
waukee has grown from a wilderness 
trading the fourteenth 
populous city of the United States, 
ranking ninth in importance as a manu- 
facturing center and first in diversifica- 
tion of industry, with the third most 
important harbor of the Great Lakes in 


post to most 


value of receipts and shipments. 


With a population of more than half 
a million within its corporate limits of 


thirty-nine square miles, Milwaukee 
has approximately 700,000 persons 
within the area 


that is physically a 
part of the city. 
The 2,000 man- 
ufacturing plants 
have an annual 
product valued at 
well over $1 ,000,- 
000,000 of which 
$ 127,000,000 


exported in 1927, 


was 


representing an in- 
crease of nearly 50 
per cent over 1925, 

Milwaukee leads 
the world not only 
in diversity of in- 
dustry but in the 
manufacture of 
silk hosiery, auto- 
mobile parts, work 
shoes, heavy 
pumping machin- 
ery, large gas en- 
gines, heavy lubri- 
cating equipment, 
air brakes for 
Street cars, steam 
shovels, dredges, 


electric units and electrical control ap- 
paratus, rock 
and trunks. 


crushers, wheelbarrows 

Milwaukee is second in the manufac- 
ture of soaps, packed meats, knit goods, 
candy, food products, drugs, chemicals, 
millinery, textiles, wood and pulp prod- 
ucts. 

Milwaukee built the largest hydro- 
electric unit ever attempted. It con- 
verts formerly wasted Niagara energy 
into 37,000 horsepower of productive 
energy. The Panama Canal was dug 
by Milwaukee steam shovels. Milwau- 
kee engines, pumps and electrical equip- 
ment supply more people with light, 
power and water than similar equip- 
ment made in any other city. 

Road building machinery made in 
Milwaukee builds roads the world over. 
More than half of such equipment 
bought in the last two years by Spain 
was made in Milwaukee. 


In the manufacture of motorcycles 








refrigerating, saw- 


mill and cement 
At anchor. 


machinery, hydro- 





and outboard motors Milwaukee is at 
the top. The metal trades of Milwau- 
kee alone, themselves greatly diversi- 
fied, annually produce a product valued 


at more than $300,000,000. 


A good place to live as well as to 
work, Milwaukee has exceptional edu- 
cational opportunities. Here are situ- 
ated Marquette University with nine 
professions, 425 professors and in- 
structors, and 5,000 students; Milwau- 
kee Downer College, with a faculty of 
fifty-six and an enrollment of 725; 
University of Wisconsin extension 
school, in a new $350,000 building, 
with an enrollment of 3,000; Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers’ College with 1,300 
students ; Concordia College, St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, St. Mary’s College for 
Women. 

The public school system includes 
seven high schools, three junior high 
schools, boys’ technical and girls’ tech- 
nical high schools, 
three prevocational 
schools, a deaf 
school, seventy- 
eight elementary 
schools and eighty- 
five kindergartens, 
with total registra- 
tion of 100,000 
and more than 2,- 
000 teachers. 

There are twen- 
ty city parks with 
1154 acres of 
land, valued at 
$11,736,110 and 
offering such a 
variety of attrac- 
tions as all winter 
sports, boating, 
swimming, exhibi- 
tions, concerts, 
golf, dancing, ath- 
letic events, in 
which 7,000,000 
persons partici- 
pated during 1927 
actively and as 
spectators. 





Courtesy, Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


bay off the Milwaukee Yacht Club. 
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Milwaukee is 
said to have the 
(Turn to page 49) 


A June afternoon in Milwaukee harbor, with sail boats and yachts at anchor in the 






























Planned Prosperity 


The Views of William Trufant Foster 


~ 


Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 


OBS in most branches of manu- 
factures, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion have diminished since June, 
1920. The so-called labor reserve of 
the United States, a growing army, 
lacks purchasing power. Its unchecked 
growth hurts business. For business 
depends largely on current wages and 
salaries to buy the product of industry. 

Is there a way to restore the volume 
of trade by putting the “labor reserve” 
back to work at good wages? A sound 
answer to this question should help 
solve the problem of the business cycle. 

The population of employable age 
has increased by several million since 
1923, yet fewer are now at work than 
in that year, when there were at least 
one million unemployed. The Labor 
Bureau, Inc., is responsible for the 
estimate that the reserve army of unem- 
ployed had risen to four million at the 
close of 1927. Secretary of Labor 
Davis computes an absolute shrinkage 
of employment during the two years 
from December, 1925 to January, 
1928, of 1,874,000. This does not 
take account of the four million boys 
and girls, who, according to the Secre- 
tary’s estimate, became of employable 
age in that time, or of the 520,000 im- 
migrants who came in, a large percent- 
age of whom were prospective labor- 
ers. Nor does the Secretary include 
at least a million who were out of em- 
ployment during 1925. 

If all these employables be included, 
together with the number who went out 
of employment from 1923 to 1925— 
a number that has not been made up— 
it seems certain that the total of unem- 
ployed last winter is comparable with 
the best estimates of the number out of 
work during the depression year 1921. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that during 1927, total 
employment in twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries investigated was about 
one-fifth below the peak of employment 
in 1920—notwithstanding an increase 
of thirteen million in population over 
1920. Total payrolls in manufactur- 
ing industries at the close of 1927, as 
measured by the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were more than 12 per 
cent below the average for 1923. 


Meanwhile the agricultural depression 
had deprived hundreds of thousands of 
farm workers of employment. 


The 





As Recorded by H. B. BROUGHAM 


railroads of the country, hauling eight 
million more cars of freight in 1926 


than they did in 1920, employed 250,-. 


000 fewer workers in doing it. 








OV ERNOR Brewster of 

Maine, at the request of Mr. 
Hoover, presented at the Confer- 
ence of Governors at New Orleans 
a part of the program of the Pres- 
ident-Elect for sustaining the 
prosperity of the United States. 
Governor Brewster stated that the 
economic foundations of this pro- 
posed plan, and the specific ways 
of putting it into effect, are 
expounded in “The Road to 
Plenty,” by Foster and Catchings. 
This article presents the views of 
Foster and Catchings. 

Editor 








But with loss of jobs comes loss of 
wages, and with loss of wages comes 
loss of mass purchasing power to buy 
the production of our high-geared in- 
dustries. 

The price of goods and service at re- 
tail, paid chiefly by wage-earners, in- 
cludes all costs of industry. For it is 
in retail prices that the ultimate con- 
sumer is called upon to meet the in- 
terest and amortization of loans for 
factory plant, the cost of labor, raw 
materials, and all intermediate goods 
and processes. How can the consumer 
do this satisfactorily when employment 
sags ? 

The declining indexes of business 
prosperity during 1927 show that he 
cannot. 

In a study of business profits made 
by the Pollak Foundation, figures are 
charted showing that declines in factory 
employment are closely related to de- 
clines in the volume of trade.’ Irving 
Fisher of Yale University has also 
traced the close relationship of unem- 
ployment to a decline in the price 





1Foster, William Trufant, and Catchings, Wad- 
dill, Profits. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925, pp. 381, 382. The index of volume of 
trade is from the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and the employment index is the one for 
factory employment devised by William A. Ber- 


ridge. 
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level.2, Dr. William A. Berridge has 
found that a useful index of consumers’ 
buying power can be made up from the 
reports of employment and earnings in 
factory industries.® 

From these studies it appears that 
with rapidly increasing capacity to 
make and distribute consumption goods, 
it is of first consequence to business 
that the millions of unemployed in this 
country should find jobs that will equip 
them with needed ‘purchasing power. 
Kiwanis members are aware of the fact 
that the prevailing downward trend of 
employment does not reflect, as it used 
to reflect, a decrease in manufacturing 
activity. Quite the reverse is true. In- 
dustry today can function more 
economically with a far smaller labor 
force than even in 1923. While it lays 
off men, it continually gets a larger 
output. 

The Industrial Survey Commission 
of New York State, for example, re- 
ports: “We see about us developments 
ot great significance. Chief among 
them, perhaps, is the apparent high de- 
gree of over-productive capacity in each 
of most of the principal competitive in- 
dustries in the State and probably 
throughout the country. It seems ap- 
parent that if, in any given industry, 
all of the respective plants constituting 
that industry were to operate at ordi- 
nary capacity, 90 per cent of the normal 
working days of the year, there would 
be produced a far greater quantity of 
goods of that particular line than could 
possibly be consumed.” 

The reasons for this condition are 
not far to seek. Thomas C. Sheehan, 
razor manufacturer, tells how the same 
workman who, in 1913, honed five 
hundred razor blades a day, now hones 
32,000 better blades a day. Ethelbert 
Stewart, Chief of the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, vouches for other 
recent figures of labor-dispensing. One 
automobile factory employed, in 1927, 
10 per cent more men than in 1912, but 
turned out 1400 per cent more Cars. 
As the latest brick-making machines 
come into use, they dispense with two- 
thirds of the human brick-makers. The 





*Banking Policy and Unemployment, Irving 
Fisher. Reprint from Am. Labor Legislation Re- 
view, 131 East 23rd Street, N. Y. City. 

3 Berridge, William A., and Flinn, Purchasing 
Power of the Consumer, a Statistical Index. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925, pp. 3-120. 
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same is true of boots and shoes, when 
the machines are combined with proper 
routing of material in process. A ship- 
loading conveyor and spiral chute in a 
southern port saves 96 per cent of the 
human labor of transporting crates of 
The automatic machine 
bottles produces 


oil-filled cans. 
for blowing 4-ounce 
forty-one times as many bottles as with 
the old hand pro ess. highly de- 
veloped lumbering processes that, 
292,000 men now employed in them 
will shrink to 45,000. When the iron 
and steel industry becomes fully mod- 
ernized, all the iron and steel needed 
will be produced by one-third the pres- 
The 361 plants pro- 
duc ing woolen and worsted piec e goods 
can yield, on full time per maximum 
production for all looms, 1,643 million 
yards per year; but total consumption 
is only 798 million yards, about 771% 
per cent of their single-shift capacity. 
One-fifth of the single-shift workers 
are idle an average of all the time. As 
the more automatic looms are installed 
by individual manufacturers, either this 
idleness within the 
must increase, or it 
So generally 


ent quota of men. 


percentage ot 
woolen industry 


goods. 
throughout industry! 
Of course, labor is needed to make 


all these labor-saving devices. Yet, 


must sell more 


once installed, automatic machinery to- 
gether with better management becomes 
the cause of increasing unemployment. 
At present both machinery and meth- 
ods, representing the progress of in- 
efficiently cutting off the 
purchasing power on which all industry 
and trade depend for their continuance. 

Is there a way, as the Scotchman 
might put it, of preventing industry 
trom 

Without need of a backward step, 
and without interfering with the for- 
ward progress of invention and indus- 
trial management, a way has _ been 
pointed out by Foster and Catchings' 
whereby both employment and purchas- 


dustry, are 


“tripping on its own plaid” ? 


ing power may be restored. 

Briefly, the principle is in increasing 
the flow of production goods at the 
right rate. Thus the money and wages 
paid for industrial growth—for build- 
ing and extending the capital plant of 
industry and public works—would take 
the form of extra demand for the sur- 
plus consumption goods that, during 
the past three years, have slowly helped 
trag down the price level. The rea- 
son why the rate of growth is important 
is that a stabilized business does not 
add largely to the nation’s payroll; 
instead, payroll additions come by ex- 
panding plants. 

The extra flow of purchasing power, 
thus induced, should be just enough to 


ft 


‘The Road to Plenty, by Foster and Catchings, 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, New- 
ton, Mass. 


hold up the price level and keep it 
stable. It can be kept stable by some 
properly constituted board—say, a 
National Budget Board—that will fix a 
vigilant eye on the indexes of prices, 
employment, volume of trade, bank 
clearings, and other measures of the 
circuit flow of money. By such careful 
watching both inflation and deflation 
may be avoided, while 
goods continue to come on the market 


consumption 


at an increasing rate. 
To assure the desired result, the sole 
requirement is that capital production 
shall go on at a sufficient rate, so that 
the added money put into production 
will just about make up the deficit that 
constantly accrues during the indus- 
trial flow of money into consumption. 
That there is such a constant tend- 
ency to produce a deficit, and that this 
deficit is due to the normal piling up of 
corporate and consumer savings, is the 
conclusion of Foster and Catchings in 
Profits, one of the Pollak studies on 
which they base their solution. In this 
study the authors find that savings rep- 
resent money which g 
duction before it can be spent in con- 
The worker or the corpora- 
tion produces something in order to re- 
ceive the money, and when the money 
is saved, it goes through a reinvestment 
channel back into production, without 
being used to buy the goods it first pro- 
duced, or their equivalent. 
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saved must be made up as added pur- 
chasing power in some way, if the goods 
that industry produces are to be sold 
without loss. At present the deficit is 
not being fully made up, hence the 
savings of corporations and individuals 
largely pile up in the form of unused 
plant facilities. This is the famous 
“dilemma of thrift,” out of which they 
suggest a means of escape. 

They find that the elastic provisions 
of our currency system permit the use 
of credits enough, and to spare, for em- 
ploying approxim: itely the total labor 
reserve of the country in capital exten- 
sions and public works. 

A Federal Budget Board 
gather the needed information and ad- 
vise both the national and state gov- 
ernments how to use it as a guide to 
their expenditures. Such a body might 
be clothed with power to say when cer- 
tain expenditures should be made under 
a governmental policy of long-range 
planning of public works. During 
1925, government—federal, state, and 
local—spent an aggregate of eleven 
billion dollars with. no central body to 
gauge the effects of this huge expendi- 
ture on the welfare of business. Several 
billion represented expanded bank 
credits in the form of loans, in addition 
to receipts from taxes. 

As it happened, the general price 
level was declining and this credit ex- 
pansion was needed to sustain it and 
prevent a repetition of the precipitous 
decline of 1920-21. It is obvious that 
the decline of 1925-28 could not have 
been retarded, if all the money which 
the government spent in that period had 
been collected as taxes in the same 
period. 

It follows that the government 
should borrow money to enable such a 
board to carry out its purpose when- 
ever, in the judgment of the board, the 
needed flow of money to consumers will 


could 


not come from other sources. 

But the assurance that a board is 
functioning and able to sustain the 
price level, when needed, would usual- 
ly be enough to stimulate private in- 
dustry to make capital expenditures 
fast enough to compensate for the defi- 
cit in consumer purchasing power 
caused by savings. 

That is the chief way by which con- 
sumers have obtained the needed flow 
of money when times were good. The 
gains of the last fifteen years have been 
managed in that way. The building of 
capital facilities and public works has 
let loose, in wages and dividends, 
enough added money to make up short- 
ages in consumer buying due to sav- 
ings. But this has been due only to 
happy chance. It-has not sufficed to 
keep the growing labor reserve em- 
ployed, and the time has come to bring 
the process under profitable control. 
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ID you ever take part in a minstrel show? I am 

in one now, and while I have always done my 

duty and ‘done it noble’ for Kiwanis, the next 
man who asks me to black up my handsome mug and 
make whoopee in a minstrel show I shall tell where to go. 
His destination cannot be printed in a great family maga- 
zine like this. 

At a rehearsal last night we did the usual large amount 
of kidding and the usual small amount of rehearsing. 
The audience would have more fun listening to the re- 
hearsal than to the show. 

One of the performers said to another: “Bill, I hope 
you will pardon the very personal remark, but that hat 
you are wearing looks like something the cat dragged in!” 

“You have no right to criticize my clothes,” the other 
man replied, calmly but seriously. 

“You are usually well dressed. I thought I was justi- 
fied in my remark by our ten years’ friendship,” answered 
the critic, apologetically. 

“You were presuming and the remark was unjustified,” 
returned Bill. “You have been my friend for ten years, 
but that doesn’t give you the right to criticize my clothes. 
You say I am usually well dressed, yet you have never 
told me that my hat was becoming, my coat well cut, my 
new suit attractive, or made any complimentary remark 
about my appearance. Had you complimented me, you 
would have had the right to criticize me. As you didn’t, 
you haven't!” 

In that statement is the text of this story, so let’s imitate 
the parson who repeats his text. 

“Had you ever complimented me, you would have the 
right to criticize me.” 

What a wow of an idea! What a wonderful world it 
would be if we were all barred from criticizing the men we 
have never complimented. What a stop gate for criticism, 
eh? 

One man has criticized at least a dozen times things I 
have written, things I have said in public, things I have 
done. He has been my friend for thirty years. During 
that time I must have said something, written something or 
done something to please him, or he would not have re- 
mained my friend. I am saving up that remark for him! 
The next time that bird lights on the corner of my desk 
with a criticism he will perch on the trigger of a loaded 
gun. Until he has complimented me at least once he has 
not earned the right to criticize me and can just hold his 
tongue! 

This man is ambitious. He likes honors, but for a man 
of his intelligence he has had few of them, and these ob- 
tained against great opposition. I am sure this over-de- 
veloped tendency to pick flaws has had something to do 
with his lack of success. 

You have often been with two or three fellows when the 
name of a mutual friend drifts into the conversation: The 
chances are that one of you said, “I like him, but—” What 
follows the “but” carries the meat of the idea. In nine 


cases out of ten the words which follow the “but” are criti- 
cal. Wouldn’t it be a fine idea if every Kiwanian would 
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break in at that point and ask the critic if he had ever com- 
plimented the man under discussion, and explain that no 
man has earned the right to criticize who has not com- 
plimented the man he knocks ? 

We are all inclined to be critical, to knock. It is sad but 
true that this is an indication of an inferiority complex. 
Recognizing in our hearts our own inferiority, we try to 
pull the other fellow down to our level. In so doing we 
admit to those who know psychology that we haven't such 
a high opinion of ourselves ; and as we know us better than 
others do, it is a bit unfortunate for us! 

How much better to drop the brickbats and get bouquets 
to throw. How much nicer to compliment instead of 
criticize. I overheard a kindly conversation at a district 
convention. A speaker told of the time when we had “We 
Trade” for a motto, and how much better off we are now. 
Then he referred to our present splendid motto, but his 
tongue betrayed him. “ ‘We Trade’ is what makes Kiwanis 
great,” he said; a mere slip of the tongue, of course. One 
of his friends said he was going to kid him about it. 
Another said, ““No! Don’t do that. He didn’t realize what 
he said. Every one knew what he meant!” 

The man who meant to criticize, complimented instead. 
Having complimented the man on his really splendid ad- 
dress, he had earned the right to criticize the slip of the 
tongue, but the speaker was so happy over the compliment 
that no one had the heart to tease him about the slip of the 
tongue. 

The man who has plenty of collateral is not asked to 
put it up in the bank as security for a loan. The man who 
has both compliments and criticisms will never use the 
latter if he sees how happy the recipient is when he gets the 
former. 

Both criticism and compliment are matters of habit, 
which grow as does any other habit. If we began to look 
for things on which to compliment our friends, we would 
soon forget to look for things to criticize. The human does 
not live, be he great or small by nature, who does not glow 
with happiness over a word of appreciation. 

Just as properly cultivated flowers will crowd out weeds, 
so will properly cultivated compliments crowd out criticism. 
As some unknown author has put it— 


“Tf you see a tall fellow ahead of the crowd, 
A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 
And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 
Would cause his proud head to in anguish be bowed— 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


“If you know of a skeleton hidden away 
In a closet, and guarded and kept from the day 
In the dark, and whose showing, whose sudden display 
Would cause grief and sorrow and life-long dismay— 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


“If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy; 
That will wipe out a smile, or the least way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy— 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it.” 











Establish an Estate 


Main Urge Fostered by National Thrift Movement 


T is a fine idea this one to be em- 
phasized by the National Thrift Com- 
mittee in its next annual observance of 
National Thrift Week beginning Jan- 
1929, Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday. And what is this fine idea? 
None other than “Establish an Estate.” 

And how? This is the query that 
must be answered. The Federal Trade 
Commission, not so long ago, made a 
study of the distribution of wealth 
through an analysis of the estates of 


uary 17, 


deceased persons in some twenty-four 
counties of fifteen states in different 
sections of the country. Most people 
will agree that such a survey fairly 
well represents a cross-section of the 
people of the United States and that 
the results could be expected to be 
about the same throughout the entire 
nation. 

What did this Commission find? 
Well, it found that 76.5 per cent of 
those who died left no estates whatso- 
ever. Here we are in the most opulant 
country under the sun, being with the 
vast amount of $400,000,000 and hav- 
ing an annual income of about $90,- 
000,000,000 to boot. Yet it appears 
that more than three-quarters of the 
American people, that is more than 
three out of every four on an average, 
have accumulated practically none of 
In the midst 
of staggering riches a large majority 
of our citizens go to their graves prop- 


all this enormous wealth. 


ertyless. 

It seems apparent, at least, that the 
slogan for National Thrift Week, “Es- 
tablish an Estate,” is needed. As one 
writer has suggested, the twentieth cen- 
tury family must steer its financial 
course past the shoals of blue sky spec- 
ulation, reckless spending and listless 
earning if it expects to find the satis- 
fying calm of the harbor of economic 
independence in old age. Probably 
there is no urge which the American 
people need more, for their own wel- 
fare, than that of establishing an 
estate, 


Ten Points 
Tue National Thrift Committee 


sponsored by the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. at 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, and having the 





By JOHN A. GOODELL 


Executive Secretary, National Thrift Committee 


coéperation and endorsement of some 
forty-seven civic, patriotic and religious 
organizations, has a practical program 
to help folks establish an estate. Peo- 
ple are urged to adopt a money pro- 


gram based on the following ten 
points : 


1. Work and Earn 
2. Make a Budget 
3. Record Expenditures 
4. Have a Bank Account 
§. Own Life Insurance 
6. Own Your Home 
7. Make a Will 
8. Invest in Safe Securities 
9. Pay Bills Promptly 
10. Share with Others 
Having set up a common sense plan 
for controlling one’s earning, spending, 
saving, investing and giving, the an- 
nual observance of National Thrift 
Week provides a medium for stimulat- 
ing a wide range of interest in thrift. 
The days of the next Thrift Week are 
as follows: 
January 17, Thursday—National 
Thrift Day 
January 18, 
Budget Day 
January 19, Saturday—National 
Life Insurance Day 
January 20, Sunday 
Share with Others Day 


Friday — National 


National 








Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman 
National Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


A New York banker and philanthropist, who 

gives time from a busy life to help this nation- 

al movement for thrift education and income 
management among American people. 
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January 21, Monday — National 
Own Your Home Day 
January 22, Tuesday — National 


Make a Will Day 
January 23, Wednesday—National 
Safe Investment Day 

Where do the Kiwanians come into 
this picture? As a matter of fact they 
have been in it for a long time. The 
work they have been doing in the field 
of vocational adjustment is no mean 
accomplishment. In reality this is 
within the scope of this thrift program. 
The first point in the financial creed is 
“Work and Earn.” It looks as though 
this is a vital point, too. In the main, 
estates will be established by those who 
by the best possible vocational adjust- 
ment find themselves capable of doing 
their best work and therefore in line 
for advancement. Steadier work and 
better work are both needed to help 
many to establish estates. 

In many communities the Kiwanis 
club has been an important factor in 
the observance of National Thrift 
Week. The feature which comes most 
readily to mind is that of having a 
first class speaker on some aspect of 
thrift at the weekly noon luncheon of 
Thrift Week. 

Various Kiwanians have done this 
sort of thing. They have done more. 
Most members of this organization, be- 
ing prominent men in local business 
and professional life, have done much 
to help translate the inspiration of 
thrift into action. Bankers have put 
on special campaigns to secure new 
saving depositors, insurance men have 
laid plans to increase their business, 
realtors have pushed the “own your 
own home” feature. So have building 
and loan association officials and mer- 
chants have put on thrift sales to help 
folks buy to better advantage. New 
ways of codperation are always sug- 
gesting themselves to alert leaders. 
Ministers often preach on stewardship. 

Here is a worth-while movement. 
Kiwanis clubs can perform a valuable 
civic service by helping to observe Na- 
tional Thrift Week. Further informa- 
tion can be secured from the head- 
quarters of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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A New Opportunity in Extension 


Minimum Permissive Membership for New (lubs ‘Reduced to 25 


NEW opportunity to build Kiwanis clubs is made 
possible by the action of the recent International 
Council in reducing the permissive minimum mem- 

bership for new clubs from 35 to 25. 

This action was taken only after the most thorough 
study. A special Board committee after an exhaustive 
study, submitted a report with the recommendation that 
action be taken to amend the International By-Laws to 
provide for a permissive minimum of 25 for new clubs. 
The Board thoroughly considered and approved the recom- 
mendation, and the amendment to Article III, Section 3 
of the International By-Laws was adopted by the Inter- 
national Council in December. 

It should be clearly understood that this does not mean 
that all new clubs hereafter will be built with only 25 
members, any more than under the former provision all 
clubs were built of only 35 members. It does mean that 
new clubs may be built with any number of members down 
to the permissive minimum of 25. 

New clubs, therefore, may now be built in many smaller 
towns and cities where heretofore it was impossible to 
secure clubs of the former minimum membership. This 
means that all members and leaders should unite in a most 
earnest endeavor aggressively to build all possible clubs of 
25 or more members where stability is assured. 

The committee in its study of present clubs found that 
the functioning and activities of clubs that had been 
depleted in membership until they had less than 25 mem- 
bers were generally not good, whereas clubs of 25 or more 
members seemed to maintain normal functioning and to 
achieve many worth while activities for community better- 
ment. It is considered that the new permissive minimum of 
25 is an irreducible minimum beyond which it is inad- 
visable for Kiwanis to go. Clubs of smaller membership 
than 25 tend to be more like fraternal groups rather than 
functioning and achieving community organizations. 

Individual Kiwanians as well as district trustees, spon- 
soring committees, and district officials, should at once seek 
to take advantage of this new opportunity for the building 
of new clubs. The missionary spirit of our organization 
has been responsible for its present size and prestige. A 
quickened spirit of devotion to Kiwanis extension is now 
needed. There are hundreds of cities in the United States 
and Canada that are still without Kiwanis clubs. These 
cities are a challenge to every Kiwanian. 

The individual Kiwanian should not dismiss this as a 
responsibility for district and club leaders. The members 
themselves can create sentiment in their clubs for the 
sponsoring of new clubs. If they know men in cities where 
there are no clubs, they can write them about Kiwanis, the 
accomplishments of their own clubs and the value of a 
club to the members and to the community. Where pos- 
sible, members should invite their acquaintances in other 


cities to their own club meetings. Nothing is more likely 
to arouse interest in Kiwanis clubs in their own cities than 
their attendance at an actual Kiwanis meeting. 

The best time to build new Kiwanis clubs is immediately 
after the first of the year, when business is good and pro- 
fessional and business men are not too busy to give of their 
time to assist in the formation of a club. Every com- 
munity that has sufficient quantity of quality material for 
a Kiwanis club is entitled to the benefits of our organiza- 
tion. Kiwanis will broaden their viewpoint, teach them the 
value of codperation, develop leadership and provide a 
medium for the initiation of projects which are for the 
benefit of the whole community. 

In the building of clubs of smaller membership it is 
recognized that exceptional care must be taken to insure 
their future stability. The committee in its report stressed 
this matter as follows: “We feel that enough additional 
material should be available to make possible a healthy 
growth, but we feel that this growth should not be per- 
mitted to exceed two members per quarter during the first 
year of the club’s existence. We feel that with a greater 
percentage of increase during that period when the charter 
members are new in Kiwanis, its aims and purposes cannot 
properly be assimilated and it is for the desire of sound 
education which is essential to club stability that this re- 
striction is recommended.” The committee also recom- 
mended that the dues of such clubs should be fixed at not 
less than $20.00 to insure financial soundness. 

Now is surely the time for a renewed zeal in the build- 
ing of additional Kiwanis clubs. Our enthusiasm must be 
tempered only by the exercise of sound discretion in making 
certain that no clubs are built unless there is the assurance 
of future stability and worth while achievement in com- 
munity betterment. 

District governors, with the assistance of their lieutenant 
governors, should seek to arouse the clubs and Kiwanians 
in their districts to a renewed devotion to the building of 
new clubs. Thorough surveys should be made of all pos- 
sibilities in each district and its several divisions, and all 
prospective communities should be definitely assigned for 
prompt sponsoring work. At district boards of trustees’ 
meetings and at official visits to clubs extension should 
have a large place in the discussion and the most strategic 
and aggressive plans for extension should be matured. 

Let us all—members as well as club and district officers 
—pledge ourselves to a renewed zeal in Kiwanis extension. 
Let us think, talk, plan, boost and work for a new era of 
club building in Kiwanis. 
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The International Council in Mid-Ygr 


The International Council Consists of the Board off 
tional, and the District Governors-elect. The 
Invited to Present the \ 


Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for Canada; George L. Filmer, Gov- 
ernor, California-Nevada District; R. W. Moore, Governor, Western Canada 
District; C. ¢ Tatham, Chairman, Committee on Under-Privileged Child; 


First Rew, left to right: Horace W. McDavid, Trustee; Joshua L. Johns, 
Trustee; Russell C. Heddieston, Trustee; Frank C. Smith, Trustee; George F, 
Hixs Past President; Henry C. Heinz, Immediate Past President; John H. . 
Moses, Past President; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary; O. Samuel Cummings, Walter R. Weiser, Trustee; Walter J. Campbell, Trustee; Arthur R. Ferd, 
Crossman, Treasurer; George H. Ross, Past Pres- Trustee; William J. Carrington, Trustee; J. Randall Caton, Jr., Trustee; 
William C. Green, Trustee; William C. Alexander, Chairman, Committee on 
Convention Program; Benjamin F. Welden, Governor, New York District; 


President; Raymond M. 
ident; Victor M. Johnson, Past President; Edmund F. Arras, Past President; 
Harry E. Karr, Past President; Michael A. Gorman, Trustee; Roe Fulkerson, 
Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine. Second Rew: Merton S. Heiss, Con- P. O. Davis, Lieutenant Governor, Alabama District; Harold E. Adams, 
vention Department, Headquarters; Albert J. Southwick, Chairman, Com- Department of Records, Headquarters. Third Row: Charles B. Cameron, 
mittee om Music; Charles Reynolds, Magazine Department, Headquarters; Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; S. Edgar Cole, Governor, New Jersey 
Nichelas S. Sichterman, Governer, Michigan District; Bert F. Zinn, Chair- District; Roy Fuller, Official Reporter; Howard T. Hill; Chairman, Committee 
man, Committee on Good Will and Grievances; Wilby G. Hyde, Chair. on Kiwanis Education; O. K. Armstrong, Chairman, mmittee on Publicity: ; 
man, Committee on Public Affairs for the United States; Harold M. Diggon, H. G. Hatfield, Chairman, Committee on Classification and Membership; 





fr Session. Chicago. December 6-7-8 


rustees, the Past Presidents of Kiwanis Interna- 
airmen of the International Committees Are 
rk of Their Committees 


Andrew G. Gaul, Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; C. Pinkney 
Jones, Chairman, Special Committee on Efficiency Contest; Kaywin Kennedy, 
Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club Relations; Elmer E, Spear, Governor, New 
England District; Marion C. Dietrich, Chairman, Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement; J. Raymond Schutz, Governor, Indiana District; 
J. Belmont Mosser, Governor, Pennsylvania District; Rosser J. Willis, Gov- 
ernor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Richard N. Howes, Sr., Governor, Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District; L. A. McDonald, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District ; 
Henry K. Peterson, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture; Thomas B. Mar- 
shall, Department of Extension, Headquarters; Percy R. Monson, Department 
of Service, Headquarters. Fourth Row: Lawrence H. Dierks, Publicity 
Department, Headquarters; George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary; Albert 
T, Wagner, Department of Office Management, Headquarters; Parker Hughes, 


Department of Service, Headquarters; Frank H. Dodge, Governor, Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District; George S. French, Department of Special Service, 
Headquarters; Harry G. Kimball, Governor, Capital District; Robert H. 
Jones, Jr., Chairman, »mmittee on Laws and Regulations; T. Harry Gowman, 
Governor, Pacific-Northwest District; Tim W. Crews, Governor, Carolinas 
District; William O. Harris, Chairman, Committee on Attendance; William 
E. Pierce, Governor, Montana District; Ralph O. Porter, Governor, Utah- 
Idaho District; Harry D. MacDonald, Governor, Colorado-Wyoming District ; 
Clyde B. Emert, Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District; Fred W. Nichols, 
Governor, Southwest District; M. Pembroke Pope, Governor, Georgia District; 
Benjamin G. Allen, Chairman, Committee on Business Standards; Harold P. 
Tompkins, Governor, West Virginia District; Ben A. Meginniss, Governor, Flor- 
ida District; Harrison U. Wood, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District. 








A Program of Vocational Guidance 


With Some Suggestions as to What Is Being Done in Montana 


By J. MAURICE DIETRICH 


Chairman, Montana District Committee on Vocational Guidance and Placement for 1928 


GREAT American has recently 
said, in substance, that the goal of our 
entire governmental, social and eco- 
nomic effort and organization is a con- 
dition where happiness will exist for 
the 
tinued progress and advancement in all 


greatest number and where con- 
of the arts and sciences will be possible. 
It seems to me that this is also a state- 
ment describing the goal of vocational 
guidance. The sixth policy in the ac- 
tivities of Kiwanis International is “To 
enlist the interest of all Kiwanis clubs 
in providing vocational guidance and 
placement for young men and women 
through Kiwanis members offering ad- 
vice in their respective classifications.” 
This is a simple statement of a simple 
program. From this outline of a policy 
there has been worked out a general 
program by which it is thought the best 
can be obtained. This pro- 
gram as it pertains to vocational guid- 
ance but not to placement falls into two 
main activities : 

1. The giving of talks or addresses 
to groups of young people on various 
vocations by men and women who are 
well versed in these subjects. 

2. After it has been ascertained that 
a faint inclination toward a cer- 


results 


even 
tain vocation has been demonstrated by 
a boy or girl, to arrange for individual, 
personal conferences between the boy or 
girl and men and women who are en- 
gaged in the vocation in which the boy 
or girl has evidenced interest. 

It is evident that the talks must be 
arranged to take place at points and 
times where young people are congre- 
gated for other reasons, in the schools, 
at the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. 
A., in the juvenile organizations of the 
Masonic and Knights of 
Columbus, Boy and Girl Scout groups 
and the like. The big he'd for this 
first work is, of course, in coéperation 
with your schools. Do not make the 
mistake of concluding that the ind:- 
vidual who is considered the peer in his 
particular business or profession is al- 
ways the one best fitted to make this 
first contact with ‘young people. The 
speakers must be chosen for their abil- 
ity to gain the interest of their audi- 
ences and to induce further thinking 
along the lines they are discussing. But 


bodies 


it is needless to say that good men and 
women are available for this type of 
work in every community where there 
is a Kiwanis club. It might be sug- 
gested that preliminary to the discus- 
sion of specific vocations, a good, in- 
spirational talk on the necessity of pre- 
paredness for and correct choice of 
one’s life work be given. 

The next step is to obtain from the 
interested boys and girls sufficient data 
to enable counsellors to know some- 
thing of the individual characteristics 
ot the ones who are to come to them. 
It has been found that the best method 
of ascertaining these facts is by the use 
of various types of questionnaires. 
Blank questionnaires for this purpose 
have at all times been available to our 
committees and may at all times be 
obtained either from International 
Headquarters or from your district 
committee. Many of our high schools, 
both junior and senior, have these ques- 
tionnaires already filled out by every 
student enrolled. 


More Than One Counsellor Necessary 


Ar this point let me emphasize one 
thing. The practice of arranging for 
but one counsellor on a given vocation 
for each student is almost worse than 
none. A boy or girl should by all 
means talk to at least three men or 
women engaged in the activity in which 
interest has been evidenced. I believe 
that the truth and wisdom of this state- 
ment is apparent without further dis- 
cussion. 

Now so far, the work of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance would 
not appear to be very complex. But 
the work of the committee does not end 
with preparing the boy or girl for the 
consultations. As counsellors are 
selected for those who have shown a 
desire to go on, certain fundamentals 
must be established in the minds of 
those who are to act as counsellors. 

Vocational guidance work cannot be 
put on like a Liberty Loan drive or a 
campaign to raise funds for the com- 
munity chest. It must be gradual, con- 
tinuous, and carried on by individuals 
who have a sympathetic interest in the 
young people with whom they are com- 
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ing in contact. Many clubs have be- 
come discouraged in the work because 
it did not seem possible to get a couple 
of hundred youngsters to fill out im- 
mediately the questionnaires after they 
had listened to talks on vocational sub- 
jects, rush to four or five counsellors 
and in a week or so come to the club 
committee and state that they were 
absolutely sure that they had found the 
exact work they wished to follow, 
thanks to the efforts of the club com- 
mittee. This is of course exaggerated 
but it brings out my point. Make a 
gradual start even with a group of say 
half a dozen young people of high 
school age. Follow the thing up quiet- 
ly but intensively and you will find 
that progress will be made and that 
your own interest in the matter will 
continually develop. 


Get Really Acquainted with the Student 
First 


A COUNSELLOR before going into 
specific details concerning a_partic- 
ular vocation should first engage the 
boy in general conversation so that first 
of all he may become acquainted with 
the boy, and also so that the boy may 
feel at ease with the adult with whom 
he is talking. The earlier experiences 
of a boy or girl will necessarily have 
some bearing on desires for the future. 
The inborn interest in particular work 
will have considerable to do with the 
choice of a life work. Above all, natu- 
ral ability along a given line will lend 
its influence to the end of a correct 
choice of a vocation by first ascertain- 
ing the abilities and traits of the boy’s 
or girl’s family for several generations 
back. It goes without saying that un- 
less the counsellor himself is interested 
in the work he is doing, he cannot very 
well expect to stimulate any interest in 
the young person with whom he is talk- 
ing. 

One danger point may be mentioned 
here. Guard carefully against unwise 
counselling. When you, as a member 
of a Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, arrange for a conference between 
an adult and a student you have as- 
sumed some responsibility. Unwise 
counselling can kill in fifteen minutes 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Warning 


Over a hundred thousand Kiwanians, in more than seven- 
teen hundred and fifty clubs, are now in Kiwanis. Just 
as death loves a shining mark, so does a grafter love a 
prosperous community or a prosperous organization. We 
could not have become so great an organization without 
attracting to us some of the parasites of society. 

From time to time men who have been dropped from Ki- 
wanis, or who have learned that this organization of pros- 
perous men takes the Kiwanis card as a guarantee of good 
standing in the community, have provided themselves with 
Kiwanis cards and proceeded to impose on Kiwanians over 
the country. 

To guard their relief funds, the great fraternal organi- 
zations have found it necessary to confirm by wire the 
standing of out-of-town members who apply for relief. 
The legitimate applicants make no objection to this pro- 
cedure; in fact they welcome it, realizing its necessity. 
Only the impostor protests and assumes offended dignity 
when it is suggested that his standing be confirmed before 
money is advanced. 

The time has come in Kiwanis when we must take the 
same steps when a Kiwanian asks us to cash a check or ex- 
tend other favors on the strength of Kiwanis cards. When 
such a one presents himself, treat him with the courtesy due 
a Kiwanian, but take ordinary business precautions before 
extending cash favors. 

The secretary of your club can give you the address of 
the secretary of the club to which the applicant is supposed 
to belong. A wire will reach this secretary within an 
hour. If the applicant is a Kiwanian, he will appreciate 
the necessity for the precaution and be willing to wait until 
his identity and standing in his own community is vouched 
for. 


*f D» 


A woman spends most of the day making her- 
self attractive to her man, and half of the night 
wondering where he 1s. 
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“A Program 


No truly successful Kiwanis club on this continent but 
has a well thought out program of both activities and meet- 
ings. The day has passed when any man will try to do 
business or practice a profession on the hit-and-miss meth- 
od. We do things systematically these days; a club with- 
out a definite program is adrift on a sea which has many 
shoals and lee shores. 

The program should not be laid out without proper pro- 
gramming! The best way any Kiwanis club can assign to 
itself the proper tasks of its community, is to have a com- 
mittee of municipal-interested and civic-minded men make a 
careful survey of the needs of that community. Having 
listed these, deliberate carefully which are the greatest 
which a Kiwanis club can hope to supply. 


Having determined this, the program of the year’s activi- 
ties, the program of the year’s speakers can properly be 
made to lead the whole year in the general direction of 
formative education and successful remedial actions to help 
the town at its points of greatest need. 

The club which starts for no place in particular arrives 
exactly where it started. A club which starts out to fill a 
real community need is sure to reach its destination. Worth- 
while men can be tied tightly to an organization which 
accomplishes real things for a community, but the club 
which degenerates into a purely social organization, or 
which works half-heartedly and sporadically at various 
objectives cannot hold the best men. 

Nature eliminates the useless ; the Kiwanis club without 
a definite program is in a fair way to become aimless and 
go the way of other useless things. 
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Some men want a woman to appeal to ther 
higher natures; others want her to appeal to the 
other ninety-five per cent of him. 
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Investment Trusts 


If you have a financial problem, take it to your banker as 
surely as you would take a molar problem to your dentist, 
or a physical problem to your physician. No one man can 
know everything in this age of specialists. Consult the 
expert before you lose teeth, health or the money you 
worked for! 

Since the days of the Liberty and the Victory bond, the 
number of investors on this continent have multiplied a 
thousandfold. Since the retirement of many of these 
high-class securities there has sprung up a new fashion in 
investments. These are called investment trusts, which 
just now are playing a large role in the financial world. 

There are good investment trusts and bad investment 
trusts, Just as there are good and bad men; after all, these 
trusts are merely organizations of men. 

Some of the biggest financiers and some of the biggest 
crooks on the continent are in them. The only way to 
tell one from the other is to ask your own banker the stand- 
ing of the particular company in which you contemplate 
making your investment. He has means of finding out; 
it is a part of the service every banker renders to his 
depositors. 

Once you give an investment trust full discretion in the 
investment of your funds, you can only sit back and hope 
that they are honest and their judgment is good. It seems 
odd that even the most sensible of us will trust our money 
to the hands of absolute strangers, when we each have 
known some banker for years and put absolute trust in him! 

Investment trust success hinges on the integrity of the 
man in charge. It is well to get all the information pos- 


sible before entrusting money to them with carte blanche 
for investment. 
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Temperance 


No matter on which side of the most discussed subject 
on the continent we are, it is of interest to note that true 
temperance is becoming fashionable. Shortly after radical 
laws were passed in both Canada and the United States 
came an orgy of law violation in protest against the legal 
restrictions on the use of intoxicants. Men who felt that 
their personal liberties had been violated voiced their pro- 
tests and ruined their kidneys in law defiance. 

But a sane change in the matter of drinking intoxicants 
has arrived. ‘Temperance is again coming to mean tem- 
perance and not prohibition. Large cities allowed the night 
clubs to flourish until they became arrogant. In their un- 
lawful precincts gun men and bankers, ladies du pave and 
society matrons touched elbows while they jeered at pro- 
hibition and paid ten dollars a bottle or one dollar a drink 
for liquor which had been aged in a taxicab on its way to 
the place. 

The night clubs were not closed by the authorities, but 
nine out of ten of them have been closed for lack of cus- 
tomers. Society people sometimes got into trouble through 
contact with the underworld in these clubs. Many have 
found that the price paid was as far above as the quality 
was below reason. The night club is still with us, but 
those where liquor is sold are on the wane. 

Canada has solved her problem by the universal adop- 
tion of government regulation rather than prohibition; she 
feels that this is true temperance. The United States with 
its prohibition law still on the books but unenforced, is 
gradually settling back to a true temperance of her own. 

There is a noticeable if gradual falling off in drinking 
among the young fast set in the United States. The de- 
mand for hip flasks and cocktail shakers is on the wane. 
Whether it is because the price is so high or because the 
quality is so low is difficult to say, but the safest guess is 
that people are getting back to normal thinking. Most 
people are nice. Nice people are never extremists in any- 
thing; least of all are they intemperate. 

On the big general principle that good taste will always 
predominate in the end, we are slowly but surely attaining 
temperance, if not total abstinence. 

The higher the pendulum of civilization swings on one 
side of the arc, the higher it will swing to the other. Even 
the goal of total abstinence may eventuate. 
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A friend not in need 1s a friend indeed. 
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(lub Notices 


In club notices, those of greatest interest to the member- 
ship are statements of personal changes in club member- 
ship. 

Has Bill Jones moved his store or office, become the 
father of a pair of twins, added the store next door to his 
equipment, bought a new automobile, built a new home, 
put in a new show window, married, bought a new speed 
boat ? 

A statement of such changes in the club notices gives 
Bill a thrill and adds to the pleasures of all of Bill’s 
friends. There is not a selfish thought in Kiwanis. The 
organiation is in no sense a back-scratching one. Its 
notices are never used for advertising purposes. But items 
like these are records of the stepping-stones on Bill’s way 
to the goal of success. They are congratulatory in nature 
and appreciation. Every Kiwanian is glad to know when 
one of his friends has something on which he should be 
congratulated. Appreciation is too rare in this material- 
istic world, Such notices should be used at every oppor- 
tunity. 
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cA Kiwanis Obligation 


Kiwanis has never had a ritual or form of ceremony. 
There are enough in the great fraternal organizations with- 
out our adopting more than a statement of objectives which 
acts as a goal toward which we can strive in our endeavor 
to make the world a better place in which to live. 

These objectives are all applicable to the town in which 
the Kiwanis club functions. They are not nation-wide re- 
forms, save that when we make each town a better town we 
have made each state or province a better state or province, 
and thus each nation a better nation. 

The Kiwanis club is supposed to function for the benefit 
of the city in which it is built, to make this particular 
municipality a better place in which to bring up children. 
We need no obligation to make us do this, other than the 
obligation we owe to the municipality which has given us so 
generously of the creature comforts of life. 

In the fourth century before Christ the young men of 
Athens took an oath on reaching their majority. It would 
not be inapplicable to our members, for it covers very 
closely the ground covered by Kiwanis. The oath of the 
young Athenians was as follows: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our city by an act 
of dishonesty or cowardice; nor ever desert our suffering 
comrades in the ranks. We will fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to incite 
a like respect and reverence in those above us who are 
prone to annul or set them at naught; we will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. Thus 
in all these ways we will transmit this city not less but 
greater, better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us. 


0 
Faint heart ne’er won a fair jack pot. 
Gd 
(Competition 


A small boy who had been away from home for a week 
end entertained his family with a recital of his adventures. 
His little sister, who had had no attention for the moment, 
said to her mother: 

“Mother, do you know that I really like spinach ?” 

Actually she despised the vegetable, but competition to 
monopolize the attention of the family produced the 
startling announcement and avid eating of the disliked 
greens. 

Competition among grown-ups is no less effective. Under 
its spur men perform prodigious tasks. A Kiwanis club 
which establishes a competition between its members on 
attendance, personal service to the under-privileged, inter- 
club relations or any activity, solves the problem of in- 
teresting its membership. 

Has your club ever followed a talk from the chairman on 
Kiwanis education by standing the members up in two rows 
and shooting questions on Kiwanis at them? Those who 
miss take their seats, and a new question is asked the next 
man, and so on. More interest in Kiwanis education can. 
be aroused in five minutes of this than in an hour of steady 
talking: it’s competition! 

Few activities in Kiwanis but can have the competitive 
feature introduced ; it is a never failing source of interest. 
Competition between groups or committees are a feature 
which should never be neglected. 

Problems of this character can be submitted to the de- 
partment of service to established clubs with splendid pros- 
pects of solution; this department provides a symposium 
of the combined experience of thousands of clubs which 
have faced the same proposition. 
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Kiwanians at work restoring vast areas of Michigan to Norway Pine. Scene in the great Huron National Forest where Michigan District has planted 


almost four million trees. 


Michigan Kiwanians Reforest 5,577 Acres 


3,600,000 Norway Pines Planted in Huron National Forest 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan 


HE 5,577-acre Michigan Kiwanis 
Forest, the largest reforestation proj- 
ect ever undertaken by a civic organiza- 
tion, was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies September 21. 

The forest is part of Huron Na- 
tional Forest on the banks of the Au- 
Sable River near East Tawas, Michi- 
gan, covering 5,577 acres. The tract 
occupied by the Kiwanis forest was 
planted coédperatively by individual 
members of the Kiwanis clubs of the 
Michigan District and the United 
States Forest Service. The Kiwanis 
acreage, formerly a desolate tract of 
cut-over land, now contains 3,600,000 
healthy baby Norway pines which will 
grow to maturity in 50 years. 

Some 500 Michigan Kiwanians and 
many other interested visitors attended 
the dedication ceremonies. After their 
arrival in East Tawas the visitors were 
taken on an inspection trip to the 
United States Forest nursery, the Na- 
tional Forest site, the Kiwanis Forest 
site, the Consumers’ Power Company 
plantings, the Five Channels Dam and 
other places of interest. 

After the inspection trip the visitors 
gathered at Camp Harry Black, for- 
merly High Banks camp, where they 
were guests of the East Michigan 
Tourist Association and the Northeast- 
ern Michigan Development Bureau at 
a forest picnic. Members of the Ka- 
notin Club of Tawas acted as waiters. 





By ED S. SNOVER, Jr. 
Editor, The Michigan Builder 


Dr. C. H. O'Neill was in charge of 
the dedication program which started at 
7 p.m. Herman N. Builer, President of 
the Development Bureau, welcomed the 
visitors and Thomas Woodfield, mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Jackson, 
presented an interesting address on 
“The Romance of Northern Michi- 
gan.” Other speakers were: Major 
R. Y. Stewart, Washington, D. C., 
Chief of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, P. S. Lovejoy and Congressman 
Roy O. Woodruff. Music was fur- 








REAT significance 1s attached to 
this important work of the Michi- 
gan District in the reforestation of 
5,577 acres of cut-over land, the largest 
project ever undertaken by any civic 
organization. President Coolidge in a 
letter to Harry B. Black of Flint, said, 
“You have made a valuable contribu- 
tion toward the solution of one of the 
most urgent problems before the Ameri- 
can people today!” 

The work of these Michigan Ki- 
wantans offers suggestions of what can 
be done in other districts. 

Professor Shirley W. Allen of the 
School of Forestry, University of 
Michigan, has written an article on 
this Kiwanis activity in the November 
issue of American Forests and Forest 
Life. 
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nished during the program by the East 
Tawas High School band and Miss 


McMurray. 


Forest Presented to the United States 
The forest was formally presented to 
the United States by District Governor 
Archie N. Case and was accepted on 
behalf of the government by R. G. 
Schreck, Supervisor of the Huron Na- 
tional Forest. Taps, sounded by W. B. 
Warren, Flint, concluded the program. 
Intermittent showers necessitated cur- 
tailing the program and_ speakers 
limited their addresses accordingly. 

Saturday, September 23, the planting 
of trees by Kiwanians was started by 
Governor Case. The governor person- 
ally planted an acre of trees with a 
special planting tool made in the Case 
factories and he and other Kiwanians 
present each planted a tree on the 
Thompson Memorial highway. Each 
of the trees on the highway is numbered 
and its record bears the name of the 
person by or for whom it was planted. 
Each tree also bears a metal tag giv- 
ing the name of the person by or for 
whom it was planted and these tags are 
to remain on the tree until it is har- 
vested. 

A statue of an old-time lumber jack 
is to be erected in the forest on a site 
overlooking the river. The base of 
the statue is to be built of stones 
brought to the forest by Kiwanians and 
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which were used as dinner tickets for 
the dedication picnic. Large rocks 
were contributed by clubs and smaller 
stones by individual Kiwanians. 

Among the interested visitors at the 
dedication Mrs. E. E. 
Hartwig, Grayling, Michigan, who re- 
cently presented to the state a tract 
of 8,000 acres bearing the only virgin 
stand of timber in the state. The land 
presented by Mrs. Hartwig adjoins 
the Kiwanis forest. 

At the time of the dedication about 
2,500 acres of the Kiwanis tract had 
been planted with baby pines. There 
were 125 men at work on the project 
and the planting was proceeding at the 
rate of 300 acres a day. Preparations 
for the planting necessitated plowing 
§.577 miles of furrows on which task 
20 teams and 12 men had been work- 
ing since June I. 


ceremony was 


Harry B. Black Originates Idea 

The Michigan Kiwanis Forest orig- 
inated in the brain of Harry B. Black, 
Chairman of the Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Michigan District and for- 
merly connected with the Federal For- 
est Service. Mr. Black obtained the co- 
operation of Supervisor Schreck and to- 
gether they estimated the cost and 
planned the project. The financing of 
the Kiwanis portion of the project was 
done by voluntary contributions by in- 
dividual members of Kiwanis clubs in 
the Michigan District. 

Planting for a $1,663,100 Market 

When the planting is completed 3,- 
600,000 Norway pine seedlings will 
have been set out on the forest tract. 
Here are some 
interesting sta- 
tistics on the 
forest: 

C ost of 
planting to Ki- 
wanians, $10,- 
823. 38 : cost of 
planting to the 
United States, 
$5,577 - cost of 
protection and 
administration 
over a 50-year 
period, $20,- 
913.75; value 
of land before 
planting,$11,- 
154; com- 
pound interest 
at 4 per cent 
on cost of 
planting, cost 
of land, cost 
of administra- 
tion and pro- 
tection and a 
10 per cent 
contingent 
fund, $240,- 
257.16; total 


Barker, Detroit; 


cost of project to maturity of trees, 
$295,417.69. 

At the end of the 50-year period, 
when the trees are to be marketed, the 











President Coolidge 
Commends Work 


RESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE, in 

a letter written to Harry Black from Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, August 27, commends the 
Michigan District for the reforestation pro- 
gram undertaken by the district this year. 
The text of the letter follows: 

“My dear Mr. Black:—The Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Hon. Charles F. Mar- 
vin, has brought to my attention the work 
which the Michigan Kiwanis is doing in 
assisting the Forest Service to reforest de- 
nuded areas of the Huron National Forest. 

“In underwriting the planting of 5,000 
acres of Federal land you have made a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the solution of 
one of the most urgent problems before the 
American people today, the maintenance of 
adequate timber ‘supplies for the needs of 
the nation. I am informed that you pro- 
pose to continue the good work and next 
year to underwrite the planting of a second 
5,000 acres. It is very gratifying to me 
to know of this. 

“I wish that you would convey to the 
members of order my appreciation 
of the work they have done and the spirit 
in which it has been undertaken. It will 
serve as an example and encouragement to 
all who are giving thought to our forest 
problems and who seek a way to give ex- 
pression to that thought in practical useful 
accomplishment.” 


your 
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trees will be worth $1,663,100, it is 
estimated. This estimate is based on 
a probable stand of 15,000 feet, board 
measure, to the acre and on a price of 
$15 a thousand for Norway pine, the 





Immediate Past District Governor Archie N. Case planting his first Michigan Kiwanis Forest tree. 
Supervisor Schreck is holding the tree. Others from left to right: 
Gevernor N. S. Sichterman, Port Huron; 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, Kiwanis Club of Port Huron. 

Michigan District Comtmittee on Conservation and originator of Kiwanis reforestation project. 





Past Governor Lewis C. Reimann; Jim 
Verne Sawyer, ranger; 
Upper left: Harry B. Black, Chairman of 
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price now received by the forest service 
for similar stands of Norway pine in 
Minnesota. The net value of the tim- 
ber, after costs listed above have been 
deducted, will be $1,367,682. Of this 
sum, Iosco county, in which the forest 
is located, will receive $341,920 in lieu 
of taxes and $136,768 to be used in 
road construction, and the United 
States Government will receive $889,- 
000. 
Editor Praises Forestry Work 

The following editorial on _ the 
Michigan Kiwanis Forest project ap- 
peared in one of the daily newspapers 
of the state under the caption “They 
Practice What They Preach”: 

“There can be nothing but commen- 
dation of the Kiwanis clubs of Michi- 
gan for the splendid work they are 
doing in underwriting the entire cost 
of planting 5,577 acres of denuded 
land near East Tawas to pine trees. 

“For a good many years the Kiwanis 
organizations of the state have been 
interested in our forestry problem. 
They have maintained a special com- 
mittee to spread the gospel of refores- 
tation and inculcate a wider interest 
in the economic importance of forest 
maintenance. Nothing could set a bet- 
ter example than the planting of a 
generous area of denuded land to tree 
seedlings. During the past year sufh- 
cient money has been collected to make 
possible the planting of over 5,000 
acres. The land was offered the clubs 
by the Federal Forest Service and the 
planting done by individual members 
of the various Kiwanis clubs through- 
out the state. 

“This marks the first time in the 
history of Michigan that any organi- 
zation has 
shown sufficient 
initiative to do 
something real- 
ly worth while 
in cooperative 
forestry on a 
big scale. It 
marks the _ be- 
ginning of the 
Kiwanis activ- 
ities in this di- 
rection and 
most assuredly 
sets a splendid 
example for 
others to fol- 
low. The Ki- 
wanis members 
deserve. the 
thanks of every 
citizen of the 
state for this 
fine example of 
civic spirit. It 
shows that they 
practice what 
they preach.” 


Courtesy Forest Life Magazine 
Forest 
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Southwest 
HE Southwest District’s eighth annual 
convention held in Phoenix, Arizona, 
November 1-3, was one of the most success- 
ful and the largest ever held in its history. 

The first business session opened Friday 
morning, November 2, at 9:30 in the Masonic 
Temple, Governor W. P. Sims of Phoenix, 
presiding. ‘The address of welcome for the 
invited guests for the opening session, con- 
sisting of Governor G. W. P. Hunt of the 
State of Arizona, Mayor F. J. Paddock of 
Phoenix and the heads of all the service 
organizations of Phoenix, was delivered by 
George Judson, President of the Phoenix 
Kiwanis club and responded to by Past Dis- 
trict Governor W. R. Blair of El Paso, 
Texas. 

Following the introduction of Interna- 
tional and district officials, the meeting was 
conducted by District Convention Chairman 
Vic Householder. Lieutenant Governor 
Louis S. Wilson, Raton, New Mexico, the 
only one of the lieutenant governors pres- 
ent, gave his report. District Secretary- 
Treasurer Chester W. Lindsley’s report, 
although not read at this time, showed a 
substantial balance unexpended. 

The address of District Governor Sims 
stressed the fact that there were not enough 
inter-club meetings held in the Southwest 
District, this, for the most part, because 
of long distances between established clubs, 
He also called attention to the fact that 
the district sent twenty-three delegates from 
twenty clubs to the convention at Seattle 
and that one new club had been organized 


during the current year at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 
The outstanding 


address of the morn- 
ing session was that 
delivered by J. E. 
Congdon, Jr., of 
Douglas, Arizona, on 
the subject. “Why I 
Love Kiwanis.” 

At the joint lunch- 
eon with the ladies 
at which Professor D, 
S. Robins of Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, 
presided, the princi- 
pal address was made 
by International Pres- 
ident O. Samuel 
Cummings. 

Prior ‘to the ad- 
journment of the con- 
vention in the after- 
noon for the confer- 
ences, Professor H. L. 





zona, gave an address on the “Relation of 
Higher Education to Kiwanis.” 

Many constructive thoughts were pre- 
sented at the Club Presidents’ Conference 
which discussed the topics of How to Use 
a District Convention, Stimulating Attend- 
ance, Proper Use of Committees, Effective 
Board Meetings and Securing New Mem- 
bers, these topics being led by Richard S. 
Condit, Clarkdale, George A. Judson, 
Phoenix, Charles F. Willis, Phoenix, Ray N. 
Campbell, Yuma, A. G. Crouch, Douglas, 
respectively. 

The Club Secretaries’ Conference was 
reported to have been a most constructive 
meeting. International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker threw considerable light upon the 
problems of secretaries. Discussion of the 
topic Posting the Board of Directors was 
led by William G. Wuehrmann, El Paso; 
Efficient Management of Office and Meetings 
by Ray Robinson; Collecting Dues by Fred 
E. Browning, Flagstaff; Avoiding Waste 
Basket by Charles H. Allen, Bisbee; Data 
for Club Bulletins by Chester W. Lindsley, 
Phoenix; Helping Your Successor by 
Kenneth R. Fordyce, Raton. 

At the district trustees’ meeting ‘‘Checking 
the Club Budget’? was discussed by O. W. 
Patterson of Tucson. It was found that 
several of the clubs of the district do not 
operate under the budget plan and it was 
heartily commended to them by Interna- 
tional President Cummings and others. 


“Problems and Support of New Officers” 
was presented by Howard L. Bickley of 
Santa Fe. This led to a discussion of the 


advisability of establishing a rule or pre- 
cedent of electing vice presidents, presidents, 
and past governors, district trustees. There 
was a feeling that the wider the distribu- 
tion of responsibility in the clubs the better 
and it was accordingly voted that such a 
rule or precedent was inadvisable. 

“The Use of the International Office” 
was discussed by Rufus C. Baker of Albu- 
querque, which brought out that the clubs 
should avail themselves of the facilities of 
this office in meeting the numerous problems 
that will from time to time arise in the clubs. 
There also arose the discussion of the func- 
tion and importance of the office of lieuten- 
ant governors and President Cummings 
was asked to speak on this subject before 
the convention the following morning. 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE was discussed 
by Wesley Knorpp of Phoenix. He urged 
that a definite program of educating the 
club members in reading the magazine be 
set up. 

At the Saturday morning session George 
A. Andrews of Tucson, Arizona, gave a 
very inspiring address on “Practical Ideal- 
ism of Kiwanis” which was well received. 
In connection with the reports on standing 
committees, an open forum was declared 
at which time five minute speeches were 
allowed on subjects under discussion. A 
splendid report was given by Pontus H. 
Ross, Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, in which he stated that fifteen of 
the twenty clubs in the district had reported 
agricultural activities. The session closed 
with an address by International President 
O. Samuel Cummings on “A Year of Ag- 

gressive Promotion in 








Kiwanis.” 

The noon luncheon 
was presided over by 
Judge Richard Lam- 
son, President of the 
Prescott club. The 
principal address was 
delivered by J. °C. 
Connell of the Salt 
River Valley Water 
Users Association on 
the accomplishments 
of the project. 

R. William Kra- 
mer, President of the 
Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce and a 
member of the Phoe- 
nix club, delivered 
the main address at 
the afternoon business 
session on the “Rela- 
tionship of Service 





Shantz, President of 
the University of Ari- 





The Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Arizona, brought the Douglas Boy Scout Band to Phoenix to entertain 
delegates and visitors at the Southwest District Convention, November 1-3, 1928. 
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Clubs to Community 
Development.” 
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Following the report of the Credentials 
Committee by J. H. Coons of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, the following were elected 
officers of the district for this year: Gover- 
W. Nichols, Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
Governors, Wesley Bradfield, 
Mexico; John D. Brown, 
Clovis, New Mexico; 
Reverend George A, 
Tucson 


nor, I 
Lieutenant 
Santa Fe, New 


Andrews, 
Arizona. 
Las Cruces, New 


, 


Mexico, was recom- 
mended as the con- 
vention city for 1929. 
The most impor- 
tant resolutions pre- 
sented by the Resolu- 
tions Committee, of 
which H. F. Robin- 
son of Albuquerque 
was chairman, were 
that no rule of suc- 
cession be followed 
in the selection of 
ofheers in the clubs 
comprising the dis- 
trict and that it be 
recommended to In- 
ternational that per- 
mission be given for 
the building of 
smaller clubs, 


district and International ofhcers. The 
annual message of Governor George I. 
Hiller, Lakeland, and the report of District 
Secretary-Treasurer John R. Wright, also 
of Lakeland, were well received. The prin- 
cipal address of this session was given by 
International Trustee Walter R. Weiser of 
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James Whitehurst of Brooksville made the 
report for the Committee on Public Affairs. 
An interesting and instructive address was 
given by Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta on “Policies 
of International.” He emphasized the fact 
that Kiwanis is not a luncheon, but a service 
club. Horace L. 
Smith of Ocala dis- 
cussed ‘‘Publicity for 
Kiwanis” and Charles 
Cushman of Miami 
in speaking on “Music 
in Kiwanis” recom- 
mended that one-third 
to one-half of the 
hour. be given to 
music in some form. 
The Committee on 
Re-Allocation estab- 
lished a new division 
to be known as the 
Southwestern D i v i- 
sion, including the 
clubs of Bradenton, 
Clearwater, Lar go, 
Palmetto, Plant City, 
Safety Harbor, Sara- 
sota, St. Petersburg 
and Tampa, thereby 
reducing the Southern 
Division from eigh- 
teen to nine clubs. 








International Sec- 
retary Fred. C. W. 
Parker then 


some constructive 


gave November 8~—10. 
criticisms of the con- 
vention in which he 
complimented the district very highly on the 
convention and large registration. 

The entertainment provided throughout 
the convention was of a varied character, 
including a pre-convention golf tournament, 
Governor's Ball, All Club Banquet at which 
every club put on its best stunt, and a 
trip up the Apache Trail to Canyon Lake 
for a barbecue and boat ride. Other features 
were the Boy Scout Band brought by the 
Douglas club, the Boys’ Band from Tucson 
and the “Friends of Music” brought as the 
In addition, the 
vaudeville, 


guests of the El Paso club. 
ladies’ entertainment included 
an automobile ride over the Valley with 


Jakoke, 


the country club. 


tea at luncheon and a bridge at 


Florida 

LORIDA District Kiwanians held their 

tenth annual convention at Jacksonville, 
October 28-30 and from all reports, it was a 
most successful one. 

The pre-convention program included 
golf, an automobile tour of the city and, in 
the evening, a religious musical program 
and brief address on “Kiwanis Ideals” by 
Reverend Lee McBride White of Jackson- 
ville. 

The convention officially opened with con- 
ferences of the presidents, secretaries and 
trustees. The general procedure followed 
with a welcome address by Mayor John 
T. Alsop, Jr., and Kiwanian Phil S. May of 
Jacksonville. Past District Governor Faber 
A. Bollinger of West Palm Beach responded 
and Past District Secretary E. G. Skiff, West 
Palm Beach, Chairman of the Committee on 
Convention Program, then introduced the 


Getting up early is a hobby with these folks. 

Club” of Les Angeles prior to the California-Nevada District 

International President O. Samuel Cummings; 

W. Parker; William W. Widenham, Los Angeles, first 

governor of what was then called the California District, 1920; Mrs. O. Samuel Cummings; Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor, President of the Les Angeles club for 1928. 


Left to right: 
Seeretary Fred. C. W. Parker; Mrs. Fred. C. 


Daytona Beach on “Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities of a Delegate to the District 
Convention.” There followed a very in- 
teresting talk by Judge Raleigh Pettaway 
of Tampa on “Kiwanis and the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child” and a report of the district 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child by 
Dr, J. A. Powell of West Palm Beach. St. 
Augustine won the Powell cup for having 
performed the most outstanding work the 
past year for under-privileged children. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, President of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the honored guest and 
speaker at the Monday fellowship luncheon, 
at which Lieutenant Governor Lawrence 
S. Richard, Fort Lauderdale, presided, took 
for his topic “The Schools of America 
and the Ways Kiwanis Can Help.” After 
paying his respects to those who are always 
objecting to high taxes for education and 
the upkeep of the local, county and state 
government, he declared that ignorance more 
than anything else was the reason for con- 
tinual complaint about the state spending 
money to educate the children. 

At the afternoon session, C. M. Davidson 
of Miami, Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, gave a most enlightening talk 
on the relation of the “Farmer and the 
City Man.” He proposed and urged better 
grading, better codéperative marketing and 
the development of a National Florida Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Week. E. L. Chase 
of Tampa, a past district governor of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, dis- 
cussed “Proper Membership Methods.” An 
inspirational talk on “Kiwanis Education” 
was given by C. Harold Hipler of Eustis. 
John L, Wilkes of Jacksonville, Chairman of 
the Committee on Inter-Club Relations, dis- 
tributed a printed copy of his address and 


This picture was taken at the famous “Breakfast 
Cenvention held at Sacramento, 


Following the din- 
ner Monday evening, 
annual “Stunt 
Nite’ and Governor’s 
Ball were held. Selec- 
tions were rendered 
by the Boy Scout Band of Hollywood and 
the Municipal Band of Wauchula, as well 
as several dancing and singing features by 
the pupils from the Florida School of 
Dancing and the Jacksonville club. 

Divisional breakfasts were held on Tues- 
day morning at which the new lieutenant 
governors were selected. This proved to be 
a very satisfactory and harmonious way of 
selecting these officers. 

At the session Tuesday morning fifteen 
minutes were given to an impressive In 
Memoriam address delivered by L. Grady 
Burton of Wauchula. Ashley R. Russ of 
St. Petersburg discussed “Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement” and during the open 
forum hour the topic of Maintaining Club 
Membership was led by Claude Pepper of 
Perry; Attendance by Ira Rigdon, Wau- 
chula, Budget of Club Activities by John 
Zimmer, West Palm Beach; Club Applica- 
tion of International Objectives by Frank- 
lin O. Adams, Tampa. Spencer J. McCallie, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, closed the forenoon 
session with an address on “Kiwanis and 
Good Citizenship.” 

The fellowship luncheon immediately fol- 
lowing included several musical selections 
and an excellent address by David Scholtz 
of Daytona Beach, President of the State 
Chamber of Commerce. He emphasized the 
relationship of the service clubs to the local 
and state Chambers of Commerce. 

The business session Tuesday afternoon 
was taken up with the reports of committees, 
election of officers and the selection of the 
convention city for 1929. One of the most 
outstanding features of the convention was 
the reports of the committees by their chair- 
men which were convincing proof that these 
committees have functioned during the past 


International the 
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year. The following district officers were 
elected for 1929: Governor, Ben A. Megin- 
niss, Tallahassee; Lieutenant Governors, W. 
O. Boutwell, St. Augustine; Dr. Stephen 
B. Gibbs, Coral Gables; Claude D. 
Pepper, Perry; L. Grady Burton, Wau- 
chula; C., Edmund Worth, Tampa; C. 
Harold Hippler, Eustis. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, was recommended 
as the convention city for 1929. 

The convention banquet and dance at 
the Hotel George 
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which, although one hundred miles from 
home, fifty-one out of sixty-six of their mem- 
bers were present. “Kiwanis Night” at the 
Alabama Theatre provided later entertain- 
ment. 

The reports of Secretary Thad Holt and 
the lieutenant governors on the morning of 
the 9th, as well as that of Governor James 
Anderson, showed a steady progress of Ki- 
wanis in Alabama during 1928. Dr. M. F. 


Jackson, Chairman of the Committee on 





reporting that it was difficult for them to 
decide between the two. 

The resolutions passed upon favorably 
by the convention, in addition to those of 
appreciation, included one making the con- 
vention the “tenth” instead of the “fourth” 
annual convention in view of the fact that 
Alabama was a part of the old Alabama- 
Florida District which was divided four 
years ago, and another authorizing the dis- 
trict governor-elect to appoint a committee of 

five in different sec- 





Washington, Tuesday 
evening was the most 
colorful and delight- 
ful of all the social 
functions. The entire 
proceedings of the 
banquet, like those of 
the fellowship lunch- 
eons, were broadcast 
over WJAX. Ira 
Rigdon of Wauchula 
presented the attend- 
ance banners and 
loving cups. The five 
clubs having an aver- 
age attendance of 
over 90 per cent were 
Ocala, Live Oak, 
Wauchula, Eustis and 
Titusville, Ocala win- 
ning over Live Oak 
by one-tenth of one 
per cent. Suitable 
banners were award- 
ed in the divisional 
contests, West Palm 
Beach receiving hon- 
ors in the Silver Divi- 











tions of the state to 
obtain data on the re- 
sources of the state 
for dissemination 
among Kiwanis clubs. 

Throughout the 
period of the conven- 
tion the ladies were 
well cared for, the 
entertainment includ- 
ing the barbecue, visit 
to steel mills, “Ki- 
wanis Night,” tour of 
the city, tea at the 
Shades Valley Coun- 
try Club and the 
Governor’s Banquet 
and Ball. 

The election of dis- 
trict officials for 1929 
resulted as follows: 
Governor, Walter 
Clopton, Decatur; 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, T. N. Me- 
Allister, Huntsville; 
Emmett F. Hildreth, 
Eutaw; P. O. Davis, 








sion, Gainesville in 
the Blue and Ocala 


CAted 


te commemorate his birth. General Lafayette was born September 6, 1757, 


in the white. The at- 
tendance cup was 
won by the Eustis 
club which had a 100 per cent attendance. 


* * + 


cAlabam a 


HE Birmingham club under the able 

leadership of LeRoy Holt is to be highly 
commended upon the manner in which it 
conducted the tenth annual convention of 
the Alabama District which convened in 
Birmingham, November 8-10, with a good 
representation of delegates and Interna- 
tional Trustee Walter R. Weiser, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, Assistant Secretary George 
W. Kimball, Chicago, three past district 
governors and five district officers in at- 
tendance, 

Governor James A. Anderson, University, 
acted as general chairman. Following the 
general items of invocation, addresses of 
welcome and response, introduction of In- 
ternational and district officers and the 
governor’s annual message, an interesting 
address was given by Judge W. B. Bowling, 
Lafayette, Alabama, on “Citizenship.” 

In the afternoon delegates and visitors, 
as the guests of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, were transported to 
Bayview where a barbecue was enjoyed, 
after which an educational visit was made 
to the Fairfield Steel Mills. 


The Decatur club distinguished itself that 
evening by giving a model luncheon at 





Agriculture, submitted an excellent report 
of the work of his committee. It revealed 
that the Kiwanis clubs of Alabama have 
given most careful attention to agriculture, 
thereby, in line with the International ob- 
jective, establishing better relations between 
the business men and farmers, 

Splendid addresses were delivered by 
International Trustee Walter R. Weiser and 
Past International President J. Mercer 
Barnett. T. Jeff Bailey, Eustis, Florida, 
a former secretary of the Alabama-Florida 
District, gave a very interesting talk on 
“Reminiscences” and Assistant Secretary 
George W. Kimball, a practical inspirational 
address on “Kiwanis International.” 

Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, President of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, de- 
livered a worthwhile address on “The 
Decentralization of Industry in Alabama” 
at the Governor’s Banquet held that evening 
at the Hollywood Country Club prior to 
the Ball. He insisted on a better balance 
between agriculture and industry in the 
South, 

Presentation of the Ramsay Cup in Efh- 
ciency was made by Lieutenant Governor 
William Milliken to the Fairview club at 
the closing session. Florence won second 
place. The Yeilding Cup for the best agri- 
cultural work during the year was presented 
by Dr. M. F. Jackson to the Decatur club. 
Huntsville was a close second, the judges 


Merritt O. Chance, Chairman, Committee It 


Auburn; Earl C., 


On September 6, Washington, D. C., Kiwanians placed a wreath on the statue of General Lafayette TI. 2 sien 
: } and died May 20, 1834. YVilson, Selma; Ewell 


From left to right: James B. Edmunds, second Vice-President; Harry G. Kimball, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations; Radford Moses, President; 
on Public Relations; and Edgar Morris, first Vice-President. 


C. Orme, Troy. 

was recom- 
mended that Annis- 

ton entertain the 1929 convention. 


* ” * 


Texas- O klahom a 


LANS were made at a meeting of the 

Executive Committee of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District, held in Fort Worth on De- 
cember 17, Governor-Elect L. A. McDonald 
presiding, for the installation of newly 
elected officers at the annual district trustees’ 
meeting to be held in Dallas on January 14, 
when representatives of clubs from over the 
district will be guests of the Dallas club. 
The newly appointed district committee 
chairmen were also present at this gathering. 

At the district trustees’ meeting, arrange- 
ments will be made for the divisional con- 
ferences which will be held late in January 
and in the early part of February. 

The outstanding inter-club meeting held 
recently was the Seventh Division banquet 
at Enid, Oklahoma, on October 3, with Ki- 
wanians present from Woodward, Tonkawa, 
Alva, Braman, Watonga and Oklahoma 
City. Governor H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma 
City was the principal speaker and enter- 
tainment features were furnished by each of 
the clubs represented at the ineeting. 

Three new clubs, Huntsville, Nacog- 
doches and Athens, Texas, have been built 
since the district convention in Dallas 
which brings the total number to 104. The 
Athens club is to be chartered on January 


’ 
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1s, with Governor L. A. McDonald making 
This group will be the 
first to formally enter Kiwanis International 
from the Texas-Oklahoma District in the 
new year. 


the presentation. 


7 + + 


(Carolinas 
ITERALLY speaking, the activities of 
Kiwanis clubs in the Carolinas District 
during the administration of Immediate Past 
Governor Clarence Pugh fill a book. Evi- 
dence of this is a scrap book which was 
kept by the district Committee on Publicity 


proof of 


just as concrete the assertion 
that Kiwanians are enthusiastic in their 
slogan “We Build.” 

Some of the worth-while accomplishments 
recorded are: aided agriculture in the two 
states, rehabilitated hundreds of cripples, 
befriended thousands of under-privileged 
boys, boosted the Boy Scout councils in their 
work, built swimming pools, aided in for- 
warding a thousand and one other move- 
ments for civic and social advancement and 
for the public welfare. 


* * * 
[/linots-Eastern Lowa 
VERY inter-club meeting 


was held recently, the North Central 
club of Chicago being the host and the par- 


interesting 


ticipating clubs including Evanston, Rogers 
Park, North Town, North Shore, Lake View, 
Lincoln Park and Ravenswood. 

The ladies were brought to the foreground 
in this meeting, making it an unusual occa- 
sion. The wives of the presidents of the 
clubs were at the speakers’ table, with Mrs, 
Roy Kirtland, wife of the president of the 
North Central club, acting as chairman. 
Mrs. Minna Schmidt of Chicago gave a 
historical résumé of three thousand years of 
womankind, illustrated by her own designs 
of wax figures with her own costumes, 

It was an extremely educational program. 
There was no dancing but some very fine 
musical numbers and in addition, the 
daughters of members of each club were in 
costume illustrating various periods in his- 
tory. 

The Lake View, Chicago, club’s annual 
song contest, won in 1926 by Chicago and 
the year following by Woodlawn, Chicago, 
was held last December with the All-Chi- 
cago clubs including Englewood, West Side, 
Hyde Park, Lake View and Chicago com- 
peting. It was a splendid demonstration 
of group singing. Good feliowship pre- 
vailed and everybody was happy over the 
decision. Hyde Park won first place on the 
basis of attendance of members, harmony, 
volume, pep and general spirit. Lake View 
and Chicago tied for second place. 





The *49 Camp Entertainment given in commemoration of the days of °49 and in honor of the first Kiwanis convention held in Sacramento was a most 


Pacific-Northwest 
ISTRICT Governor T. Harry Gow- 
man will call the January meeting 

of the district trustees to order on January 
19 at Vancouver, Washington. This is one 
of the most historic spots of the Pacific- 
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Fifty-foot flag pole erected by the Kiwanis Club 
ef Carlisle, Pennsylvania, at a new grade school 


building. Members of the school board were 
guests of the club at luncheon and in company 
with the club, led by the high school band, 
marched to the school building where they were 
joined by the four hundred children of that 
building. From left to right: Kiwanians Carl 
F. Gehring, Lake R. Coulson and J. Duff George, 
all ex-service men, raising the flag. 


Northwest District and dates back to 1825 
when Factor McLoughlin of the Hudson 
Bay Company began construction of Fort 
Vancouver. ‘The district Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of Governor T. Harry 
Gowman, Immediate Past Governor A. H. 
Harold C. 
Jones and Lieutenant Governors W. B. Bur- 
nett, C. S. Harley, J. E. Stewart, Ole Olson, 
G. E. Erb, Judge J. A. Fee, R. F. Moore, C. 
W. Barrick and Dr. G. A. Massey, will 
spend the day prior to the meeting in plan- 
ning the year’s work. 


Syverson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Schools of instruction were held in each 
prior to the trustees’ 
A most successful charter presentation ban- 


division meeting. 


quet was held at Monroe, Washington, 
on December 11. Kiwanis International was 
represented by District Governor A. H. 
Syverson, who made his usual impressive 
presentation of the charter. The Kiwanians 
and their ladies of the sponsor club at 


Everett attended en masse and large delega- 
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tions were present from Divisions I, II and 
lil, 


A new milestone in district history was 
passed in November when Club No. 80 in 
the Pacific-Northwest was built at South 
Tacoma under the direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Fred J. Cullen, assisted by Inter- 
national Field Representative Charles H. 
Lincoln and the sponsor club of Tacoma, 
Washington. At the organization meeting 
delegations were present from ‘Tacoma, 
Seattle, Shelton and Puyallup. Officers 
chosen to guide the new club were: Presi- 
dent, C. A. Payne; District Trustee, Ralph 
Johnstone; and Secretary, J. E. Hansell. 
Governor A. H. Syverson presented the 
charter on December 28. 


A special meeting of lieutenant governors 
was held in Seattle on December 29, pre- 
sided over by Gowman. 
So many Kiwanis clubs miss the mark 
in community endeavor by assuming the 
entire burden of finance and committee work, 
that it is refreshing to read of the continuing 
Christmas objective of the Ellensburg Ki- 
wanis club as reported by Beaumont Apple. 
This club each year directs a community 
Christmas tree, placed in a civic center. 
The cost and work are equally handled by 
various branches of Ellensburg’s organiza- 
tions. With Kiwanians as leaders it has 
been easy to secure enthusiastic coéperation 
from Normal School, Parent Teachers, Ro- 
tary and Chamber of Commerce workers. 


Governor-elect 


Pendleton Kiwanians have struck a new 
note in vocational guidance work by award- 
ing prizes to school children for activities 
concerning summer vacation, best kept lawns, 
best ower gardens, research on birds, flow- 
Cle Elum, the 
sponsors of a local ski tournament, are active 


ers and medicinal plants. 


in promoting this year’s events in co6pera- 
tion with the Cle Elum Ski Club, which it 
assisted in organizing. Mt. Vernon Ki- 
wanians are busy drilling for a play which 
will be put on for the benefit of needy hos- 
Shelton has matters well in 
hand in connection with the development of 


pital cases. 


a public playground, which will be a main 
objective with the club along with its fine 
(Seattle) 
themselves by 


Boy Scout program. University 


Kiwanians distinguished 
taking the youngsters from the Washington 
Children’s Home to a movie. 

Walla Walla Kiwanians at their new 
meeting place in the Marcus Whitman Ho- 
tel, awarded prizes for an essay contest, held 
a great inter-club meeting and inspired the 
Community Chest Drive by scheduling a 
joint meeting with Lieutenant 
Charles F. Walker of Portland as speaker. 
Their plans for a loan fund for Whitman 
College students are maturing rapidly. 


Governor 


unusual feature of the California-Nevada District Convention at Sacramento, November 8-10. Almost everyone appeared in costume, which gave atmosphere 


to the affair. 
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International Council 


HE International Council was held on 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 6, 7 and 8, at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. This Council is composed of the 
members of the International Board of 
Trustees, the past International presidents, 
and the district governors-elect. To the 
Council are also invited the chairmen of all 
International committees. 

The main purpose of the Council is to 
bring to final development the International 
leadership for the next district and club 
year beginning January 1. By the time of 
the Council the Board has developed its 
policies and the International committees 
have matured their programs. These are 
especially brought to the attention of the 
governors-elect so they may codperate in 
their fulfillment in their respective districts. 

The Council also is empowered to amend 
the International By-Laws but not the Con- 
stitution. This year for the first time the 
Council exercised this right and amended 
the International By-Laws reducing the 
minimum permissive charter membership 
of new clubs from 35 to 25 through the 
revision of Article III, Section 3. This 
does not mean that all clubs now built will 
be of 25 members. It simply permits clubs 
to be built of any number of men down to 
25 according to the community conditions. 

The Council has as ‘its further purpose the 
training of the new district governors in 
regard to their official duties. In addition 
to the education received from the addresses 
presented to the Council on various topics, 
the district governors held an afternoon con- 
ference on Friday in which they discussed 
very thoroughly the details of their adminis- 
trative work. The chairmen of Interna- 
tional committees on the same afternoon also 
held a conference in regard to the general 
aspects of committee work. 

Because of the presence at the Council 
of the past International presidents, who are 
members of the Committee on International 
Public Affairs, a meeting of that committee 
was held on Friday afternoon at which the 
work of the committee was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Board that the By-Laws be 
amended making this an advisory committee 
of past presidents. 

This gathering of International and dis- 
trict leaders has large significance for the 
development and progress of Kiwanis. In 
this issue appears a general report of the 
council and in this and the next two maga- 
zines, some of the main addresses will as 
usual be published. 





Board of Trustees 


HE Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International held its second meeting 
of the present convention year on December 
5, just prior to the International Council 
and continued its deliberations on Friday 


afternoon, December 7. All members of the 
Board were present except Vice-Presidents 
Neal and Adams. The former was pre- 
vented from attending because of official 
duties, and the latter, after arrival in Chi- 
cago, was called away by the regrettable 
death of his wife’s brother. 

The Standard Form for District By-Laws 
was revised to provide for a Conference 
on Recommendations for Nominations at 
district conventions somewhat similar to that 
at International conventions. Some districts 
already have such a provision in their by- 
laws, and it is believed that experience has 
proved the plan so valuable that all dis- 
tricts should adopt it. 

Chairman Alexander of the Committee on 
Convention Program reported in detail the 
tentative program for the Milwaukee Con- 
vention and reported several prominent 
speakers already secured. Special attention 
was given to the maturing of plans for the 
entertainment features of the convention. 
The dates for the Milwaukee Convention 
were set for June 23-27 at the previous 
Board meeting. 

Semi-annual reports were received by the 
Board from all standing and special com- 
mittees. These reports outlined the plans 
of work as developed by the various com- 
mittees. These were carefully considered by 
the Board and were approved with a few 
modifications. 

The Board Committee on Convention In- 
vitations reported that they had studied care- 
fully the surveys of Miami-Coral Gables 
and Atlantic City, and upon the recommen- 
dation of the committee, the Board approved 
the extending of invitations for the 1930 
convention by these clubs at the Milwaukee 
Convention. 


The Finance Committee made its report 
of the current audit and also submitted with 
its recommendation of adoption the semi- 
annual budget for January to June, 1929, 
which was approved by the Board. Few 
appreciate the detailed study that is given 
to the finances of the organization and- espe- 
cially to the building of the semi-annual 
budgets. This budget consisted of 257 pages 
of the items of income and expense of the 
various departments with supporting data. 

The Finance Committee also presented a 
three-year financial study which was an 
unusually large undertaking. With the co- 
operation of Assistant Secretary Kimball, 
however, the committee had built up semi- 
annual budgets for each half year of the 
next three years in line with their best 
judgment as to estimating income and ex- 
penses. This study showed clearly that be- 
fore the end of the period it was essential 
for the financial stability of our organiza- 
tion to have an increase in the annual dues 
and that such action would be needed even 
before, in case there were serious conven- 
tion deficits beyond the amount budgeted, 
or in case we failed to realize the enlarged 
program of extension which it is believed 
will develop from the reduction in the mini- 
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mum permissive charter membership of new 
clubs provided for by the revision of the 
International By-Laws by the International 
Council. 

The President announced the assignments 
of International officers to the January dis- 
trict Boards of Trustees’ meetings in line 
with the usual practice of coéperating with 
the districts in endeavoring to make these 
initial meetings of the district Boards as 
effective as possible. 

A special committee was appointed again 
this year to develop a suggestive program 
for district conventions as a means of as- 
sisting the districts in arranging as effective 
programs as possible. 

The next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was set for February 23, and the 
Finance Committee for February 22. 





Attendance Committee 


MEETING of the Committee on At- 
tendance, of which William O. Harris 
is Chairman, was held at International 
Headquarters on December 3. This com- 
mittee formerly was a special Committee 
on Attendance Contest, and therefore for 
the first time this committee is officially re- 
sponsible for developing a broad program 
to promote the attendance at club meetings, 
as well as to handle the Attendance Con- 
test. A new leaflet on methods of pro- 
moting club attendance is to be prepared 
and a thorough plan is to be carried out 
to urge clubs to exceed this year the record 
for attendance for each month last year. 
The Attendance Contest will be vigorously 
promoted. This is divided into two periods: 
Period “A,” from May 7, 1928, to February 
23, 1929; in which all clubs are automat- 
ically entered; and Period “B” from Febru- 
ary 23, 1929, to May 4, 1929, for which clubs 
must submit official entry cards in order t 
participate in the final contest and be eligible 
for the International awards, 


) 


Efficiency Contest 
Committee 


HE Committee on Efficiency Contest, of 

which C, Pinkney Jones is Chairman, is 
vigorously promoting the participation of 
clubs in this contest through bulletins to 
clubs and letters to district officers urging 
clubs to submit reports. 

The reports of clubs must be submitted 
to district governors by February 15 in order 
that the district Committees on the Efficiency 
Contest may determine the winners for each 
district in the four groups. 

The rules of the contest have been sent by 
the committee to the clubs. 

The International committee is conducting 
its work in the spirit of this year’s policy 
of aggressive promotion. This contest has 
as its fundamental purpose the promotion of 
well-rounded club functioning and activities. 
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Sun P ron Pre Se nted by Neu te Ny 
Massachusetts, to Home for 
( ripple d Children 

Greatly increased facilities for heliother- 
apy, or sun treatment, for children with 
tubercular bones or joints were made avail- 
able at the New England Peabody Home for 
Crippled Children through the presentation 
by the Newton Kiwanis club of a sun porch 
enclosed by fused quartz windows that make 
possible sun treatment for children in the 
winter months. 

Ihe porch at the extreme northwest end 
of the home, overlooking miles of valley- 
land from a position high above the nearest 
highway, is enclosed on three sides by these 


special windows of quartz panes. A portion 


of the root of the pore h is also covered with 
the same material, making possible the treat- 
ment of a great many children the year 
round 

The committee of Kiwanians in charge of 
the erection and presentation of the porch 
included William E. Pike, Chairman: Mayor 
Childs, President James P. Gallagher, Rev- 
erend M. L. Bullock and Reverend Thomas 
P,. McManmon. 

* 7 * 
Varied Activities Carried on by Can- 
ton, Ohio 
The Kiwanis Club of Ohio, 


according to a report covering the period of 


Canton, 


October, 1927—October, 1928, had a very 
busy year participat- 


Hospital; took care of fifteen boys and 
fifteen girls at fresh air camp. 
= * * 

Selma, North Carolina, Aids Farmers 

The most outstanding thing the Kiwanis 
Club of Selma, North Carolina, has done 
during the past year was the thorough ad- 
vertising throughout the county of the poul- 
try cars which stop in Selma twice each 
month through the fall and spring. Prac- 
tically every farmer in the county received 
a card with the prices of poultry printed on 
it and the date the poultry car would be 
loaded. Large posters were also placed in 
conspicuous places and hand bills were dis- 
tributed. 

* . * 
Greeley, Colorado, Inaugurates V oca- 
tional Guidance Program 

Vocational guidance for junior high school 
students through the organization of a 
Junior Civic League has been undertaken 
by Greeley, Colorado, Kiwanians. The plan 
is briefly as follows: To organize a group 
of boys and girls who are interested in 
investigating different businesses and pro- 
fessions, which will meet once or twice a 


month on Saturday mornings. At these 


meetings, talks will be made, followed by 
Visits to civic and commercial institutions. 
The children are to prepare compositions in 
the spring on some of the things they have 


seen, with their reactions. Prizes will be 





ing in numerous, 
varied activities, of 
which some of the 
most outstanding 
were: Raised $1,030 
for the under-priv- 
ileged child fund 
from the annual Hal- 
enter- 
orphan 
boys and girls at a 
Christmas. party at 
which each one was 
presented with candy, 


lowe’en party; 


tained 250 


nuts and fruit; spon- 
sored Big Brother 
Federation; gave or- 
phans an Easter 
party; assisted in an- 
nual community chest 
drive for $385,000 
and contributed $100 
to the fund; com- 
pleted concrete swim- 





awarded to both boy and girl winners. 

Dr, C. B. Cornell, a member of the club’s 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, in presenting the plan before the 
junior high school, stated that the Kiwanis 
club hopes the organization will become 
permanent, with ofhcers and a constitution 
and faculty adviser. Cards for the children 
to sign, stating that they wish to become 
charter members of the Junior Civic League, 
were distributed during the assembly. 

The league aims to train in citizenship 
from three angles: “To develop a proper 
concept of citizenship; to gain knowledge 
of the community through first-hand con- 
tacts with business, social, and municipal af- 
fairs; to foster vocational guidance through 
objective information concerning business 
and local commerce and the part played by 
the individual in such activities.” 


* * # 
AKiwanians Present Japanese Cherry 
Trees to Lynchburg, Virginia 

Four hundred Japanese double flowering 
cherry trees are to be planted in Riverside 
Park, 


courtesy of Lynchburg Kiwanians. A suit- 


Lynchburg, Virginia, through the 
able marker stating that the trees were pre- 
sented by the club will be 
the city council. 


erected by 

This is the third largest 

collection in a public park in this country, 

others Park, 

Philadelphia, and Potomac Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


being located at Fairmont 


North Hollywood 
California, Plants 
Kiwanis Grove 

A Kiwanis grove 
of seventy (one for 
each member) Cali- 
fornia live oak trees, 
the longest life tree 
obtainable, are to be 
planted in alot of from 
three to four acres by 
North Hollywood, 
California, Kiwan- 
ians. Just south of 
the grove will be a 
large grass plot with 
a live Christmas tree 
in the center, where 
the club will annually 
hold its Christmas 
party for the city’s 
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ming pool at fresh air 
camp at a cost of over 
$1,100; presented and 
installed a drinking 
fountain at Aultman 


the kindness of Missoula Kiwanians. 
the public and parochial schools. 

persuaded the Parent-Teachers Association to take over the major portion of that work so that the 
club might take om a mew venture in the employment of a dentist to leok after the teeth of school 


Under-privileged children of Missoula, Montana, do not need to go without milk for lunch, due to 
During 1927 over 1,400 bottles of milk were distributed in 
this past year, the club 


Centinuing te assist in this program 


children. 
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youngsters. The park 
department has 
agreed to keep the 
plet in good condi- 
tion. 
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Oklahoma Non-Collegiate 4-H Livestock Judging 1928 Team coached by Albert R. Jacob, County 

Agent and member of the Alva, Oklahoma, Kiwanis club, which won the contest at the International 

Stock Show. Left to right: Paul G. Adams, Livestock Specialist, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Coach; 

Gaines Gourley, Avard, Oklahoma; Russell Van Buskirk, Avard, Oklahoma; Wiley Morse, Alva, 
Oklahoma; Albert R. Jacob. 


Alva, Oklahoma, Supports and 
Coaches Winning Team at 
International Stock Show 

Three boys from Alva, Oklahoma, won the 
1928 International Non-Collegiate Live Stock 
Judging Contest at the international Stock 
Show held in Chicago last December. This 
team was coached by Kiwanian A. R. Jacob 
of Alva, Oklahoma. The picture of this 
team with Mr. Jacob is shown on this page. 

The Kiwanis Club of Alva with the aid 
of the Rotary club, Chamber of Commerce 
and the Freedom Chamber of Commerce met 
the expenses of a month’s trip of this team 
as they did their stuff in several stock shows 
on the way to Chicago. 

These boys had to exhibit their knowledge 
of judging in four different classes, beef 
cattle, draft horses, mutton sheep and swine. 

The team won the contest last year and 
won second place the year before. 

Wiley Morse and Russell Van Buskirk 
were second and third high ranking men, 
Wiley Morse losing out by only one point to 
the highest winner. They were awarded 
$300 and $200 respectively. 

The team won third place at the Kansas 
National Live Stock Show at Wichita and 
second at the American Royal Stock Show at, 
Kansas City. ‘They competed with teams 


from eighteen other states. 
* * * 


Home Beautiful Contest Held by 
Wauchula, Florida 

A Home Beautiful Contest, offering $500 
in prizes, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Wauchula, Florida, attracted seventy-six 
community home owners. A set of judges 
graded the homes entered at the beginning 
of the contest, November 15, 1927, and an- 
other set graded them at the close, May 1s, 
1928. The difference in the two judgings 
determined the home showing the most im- 
provement from a beautification standpoint, 
which was the primary object of the contest. 


Four medals, two silver and two bronze, 
were given for those homes which have been 
kept outstandingly beautiful for several 
years and therefore were not eligible for 
one of the cash prizes. The medals were 
donated by Kiwanian H. G. Little, chairman 
of the committee of judges. In its report 
the committee stated that fully four times 
the number of homes entered in the contest 
showed marked improvement in appearance, 
due to the contest. 

Prizes for the contest winners were do- 
nated by members of the club, other inter- 
ested citizens of Wauchula, local merchants 
and numerous nurseries scattered throughout 
the State of Florida. 


East Aurora, New York, Completes 
Successful Year's Workin 
Agriculture 
The East Aurora, New York, Kiwanis 
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club successfully carried out an extensive 
agricultural program the past year. The 
Committee on Agriculture had three objects 
in its program, namely, the formation of a 
boys’ calf club, the supervision among the 
boys of the community of three farm proj- 
ects including gardening, poultry raising 
and potato growing; and codperation in the 
work of reforestation. 

In these activities the calf club aroused 
the greatest interest and enthusiasm both 
among the boys and Kiwanians. Ten boys 
who were interested were organized into a 
club. Four months old Holstein-Friesian 
calves were purchased for each boy at a 
cost of $100 each, the boy giving his note 
for the amount and the Kiwanis club en- 
dorsing the note and providing insurance. 
The local Holstein-Friesian Association 
agreed to purchase the calves at any time, 
but all the boys elected to keep them. All 
the calves were raised successfully and 
every one took a prize at the county fair. 

In addition to the calf club, senior proj- 
ects were carried on among the boys of the 
high school, and junior projects in the rural 
school districts. Members of the club volun- 
teered to oversee the work and a member 
was assigned to each boy. Fifty dollars was 
given by the club in prizes for these projects. 

The Committee on Agriculture directly 
responsible for all this good work is com- 
posed of C. H. Peek, Chairman; E. E. God- 
frey, L. E. Willet, B. F. Webster, Reuben 
Morse, Thomas McKeary, L. H. Monchow 
and Howard Adams. 


* ** * 


Indianapolis, Indiana, Kiwanians Hear 
“Address from the Clouds” 

Kiwanians at Indianapolis, Indiana, as- 
sembled about a loud speaker on the Mars 
Hill airport field, “listened in” on an ad- 
dress by Col. John S. Fishback, Executive 
Chairman of the Indianapolis Chapter of 
the National Aeronautical Association, de- 
livered from an airplane over 1,000 feet in 
the air. In spite of the noise on the flying 
field, the speaker’s voice was audible for a 
distance of more than twenty feet from the 
loud speaker and members of the club were 
amazed at the demonstration of radio-from- 
an-airplane. During a demonstration of 
flying and of aerial stunts and maneuvers, 
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In order to stimulate an interest in the raising of better potatoes, the Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, distributed 106 pecks of early Ohio registered potatoes among the boys and girls 


who would sign a contract to return one peck for exhibition at the Boys’ Fair. 
choose the prize winners as all of the potatoes exhibited were of very high grade. 
was returned to supply another hundred youngsters. 


It was a task to 
Enough seed 
The potato competition has become an 


annual affair in Saskatoon. 
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Col. Fishback explained to the Kiwanians 
Para- 
chute dropping, both by dummies attached 
to chutes and by aviation experts, stunt and 
combat fiving which included some hair- 
were also part of the pro- 


” 


what was being done by the plane. 


raising features, 
gram of the “air circus 
meeting feature of the 


Another unique 


Indianapolis club was a telephone-broad- 
cast, by means of which President Julian 


Wetzel, who was convalescing at home, 


‘ 


was able to “hear in” and “talk in” the 


regular weckly meeting. The arrangements 
for the telephone broadcasting were com- 
pleted through the courtesy of Kiwanian 
Frank A. Montrose, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company. Members of the club were per- 
President 


microphone, 


mitted to extend 
Wetzel by 


placed before the speaker's table. 


greetings to 


talking into the 


: . 


Rumma ( Sale Held by W yvande tte, 
Michigan, to Wipe Out Club Debt 
The Wvandotte, 


ing in discord in 1926, due to a debt of 


Michigan, club was play- 


approximately $1,000 that had been left after 
providing the residents of the city with a 


concert by one of the nation’s greatest 


musical organizations. Determined to wipe 
out this debt and again bring the club to 
par, Kiwanian Charles Crosby and Archie 
Milne who was president at that time, con- 
ceived the idea of a rummage sale. This 
sale was given over a period of about two 
weeks and proved to be the most popular 
one the city ever had. Merchants aided in 
making the affair a success bv the giving 
of goods; friends of the club did their part 
by scouring attic, basement and spare room 


for articles that were put away but infre- 
quently used 

With the paying off of this debt, the mem- 
bers began to take a greater interest in 
doing other things. From a humanitarian 
standpoint, one of the most worth-while acts 
of the past year was the solicitation for the 
Community Fund, through which the wel- 
fare agencies of the citv function. One of 
the club members was secretary of the group 
to raise this fund and because of his work 
Kiwanians, sufhcient 
monev was raised to care for nearly all the 


and that of othe 
welfare work of the citv. 

For under-privileged children, a bed has 
been provided at the Wyandotte General 
Hospital. It has been occupied practically 

















General interior of the industrial exposition put on entirely by members of the Kiwanis Club of 


Montreal, Quebec. 


A net profit of $6,000, plus a further income of approximately $5,000 more, 


represented by booths, government tax, and profits on goods sold by some of the hospitals, and a 
refund of $400 from the Forum authorities where the exposition was held, was realized. 


all the time since it was put into service. 

At Christmas time a party was given to 
the unfortunate boys of the city, each Ki- 
wanian acting as a father to some poor boy 
or boys. Gifts were distributed and a mon- 
strous feed made the boys go home with 
tighter clothes than they had had in many 
months. 

Other activities of the club were the plac- 
ing of large welcome signs at the entrance 
to the city in conjunction with the Exchange 
club; the securing of memberships for the 
Detroit Civic Theatre; raising of money to 
provide training for the crews of the Wyan- 
dotte Boat Club and to send a senior eight 
to the Olympic trials at Philadelphia. 

The Wyandotte club is beginning to do 
things and this vear even greater accom- 
plishments are looked forward to. 

> @ 
Orlando, f lorida, Supe rUUSeS Day 
Nurser) 

The supervision of a day 
and large contributions to its upkeep con- 
stitute the work of Orlando, Florida, Ki- 


nursery 


wanians for under-privileged children. 
However, attention is given to the moral as 
well as the material welfare of the young- 
sters, for the members are cognizant of the 
great need for building character, and are 
not losing their opportunity to do so. 

The present nursery quarters is a large 
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Registration in Centralia, Washington, was increased 20 per cent during the last election through the 


efferts of the Kiwanis club. 


An imitation engine built upon an automobile chassis, was used as a 


service car, and an imitation bex car was constructed upen a trailer. Through an ordinance passed 
by the city council the bex car and engine were made a part of the city hall and each day this 
traveling city hall was taken to a different precinct and the voters of that precinct were urged to 
ge te the tra’n and register. There are fourteen precincts in Centralia and the train was in operation 
Members of the Women’s Civic Club acted as registration clerks. 


fourteen days. 





old-fashioned dwelling house which, since 
it was sold by the club, is leased for the 
purpose. Some day in the future the mem- 
bers plan to use the $80,000 derived from 
the sale of this property to build a modern, 
fully equipped nursery home. 

A float representing a play pergola for 
the children of the nursery, in which twenty- 
two youngsters and two nurses were given 
a ride in the All States Parade last March, 
was awarded first prize. 


* * # 


Hobbies Taught to Sick at Hamilton, 
Ontario, Sanatorium 

Almost from the inception of the Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, club the members have taken 
a keen interest in the preventorium with its 
sick and handicapped children. Every week 
in the year two different members endeavor 
to make the children happy by visiting with 
them and fulfilling their little individual 
requests. In this way all members are 
brought in personal contact with every pa- 
tient there. 
every year to the support of twelve beds. 

The work is carried on in the thoroughly 
efhcient manner that it is, due to the stand- 
ing Sanatorium 


The club as a whole contributes 


Committee, which forms 
the real link between the work at the Sana- 
torium and the Board of Directors of the 
club. In addition to overseeing the personal 
Visitation, it endeavors to promote friendly 
competition among the boys and girls along 
In the past it has included 


such things as growing bulbs, flowers and 


various lines. 
vegetables. Every summer the children and 
nurses are taken for drives about the coun- 
tryside. Those who are unable to go, 
through confinement to bed, are suitably 
looked after on these occasions. 

In promoting the Hobby Fair, an annual 
event of the club, a special department was 
provided for the Sanatorium sick. It in- 
cluded sections in sewing, embroidering, 
leather work, knitting, crocheting, reed and 
rafha work, woodwork, art and cardboard 
construction. These sections allowed even 
the bed patients to present for exhibition 
their little. hobbies made while they were 
lying on their backs. The number and 
variety, as well as the excellency of these 
entries, were astonishing and gratifying. 
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Aggressive Promotion— 
Key-Note for Year 
(From page 17) 

of each committee chairman and mem- 
ber, there were only a handful of 
declinations, in each case for some per- 
sonal reason in which their interest in 
Kiwanis did not control. The effi- 
ciency and fidelity already displayed 
by our International committees are 
inspiring evidence of the wholesome 
condition of our Kiwanis organization. 
You will hear from each of the Inter- 
national committee chairmen at this 
meeting regarding the program of his 
committee for the year. 


Program of Service Motivated by 
Ideals 

You will recall I stated that I be- 
lieve the first great essential in Kiwanis 
is its high ideals. Our first adminis- 
trative policy was suggested to empha- 
size that essential element of Kiwanis 
success. Aggressive promotion of Ki- 
wanis educational work should have its 
first expression in a clarion call to the 
Kiwanis world to re-emphasize its 
ideals. The Kiwanis program of serv- 
ice is motivated by the ideals of Ki- 
wanis. If it loses its devotion to its 
ideals and objects, Kiwanis will cease 
to achieve. 

No organization has higher ideals 
than ours, nor objects which appeal 
more strongly to red-blooded, represent- 
ative business and professional men. 
To maintain the inspiration for 
achievement, Kiwanis ideals and ob- 
jects must be constantly kept before 
our membership through Kiwanis edu- 
cational work. 

Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis 
education will have its further expres- 
sion in increased efforts to train Ki- 
wanians for their work as club officers, 
club committeemen, district officers and 
district committeemen. It is our desire 
that special attention be given to the 
promotion of district trustees’ meetings, 
conferences of club officers in January, 
divisional conferences of club officers 
and committee chairmen in the spring 
and the visitation of every club by a 
lieutenant-governor or governor before 
the Milwaukee Convention. 


Quantity of Quality Members 
Is Essential 

The second great essential in Ki- 
wanis is its membership. We must 
maintain our high standard of quality 
and increase our quantity of members 
in our established clubs. Our second 
administrative policy is “Aggressive 
promotion of membership increase in 
established clubs.” 

The program of Kiwanis is a pro- 
gram of personal service as distin- 
guished from “check” service. Only 
as we engage the largest possible num- 
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ber of men in the enterprise of Ki- 
wanis, does our organization succeed. 
Therefore, a quantity of quality mem- 
bers is essential to, the success of our 
program of personal service. 

There is no conflict between the idea 
of quality and thé idea of quantity, 
provided we maintain our standard of 
quality. We have no fear of an ob- 
jective of quantity when it is not for 
the purpose of pointing with pride to 
the large number of members in Ki- 
wanis clubs, but for the sole purpose 
of increasing the ability of Kiwanis 
clubs to serve effectively within their 
respective communities. 

There is an exhaustible supply of 
service club material in the average 
Kiwanis city. Therefore, the Kiwanis 
club that is not taking advantage of the 
opportunity of inviting to its member- 
ship every man who measures up to 
the standard of Kiwanis membership 
in quality, is limiting its opportunities 
for service. 

For the last two administrations we 
have stressed a program of stabiliza- 
tion which has been successful and 
valuable. This emphasis has, however, 
diverted our attention from the neces- 
sary process of membership increase. 
There are many Kiwanis clubs that 
need to fill up their depleted ranks as 
well as to take advantage of additional 
material in the community that is avail- 
able to us. 

We especially desire that every gov- 
ernor stress the importance of this 
policy of membership increase, empha- 
sizing the fact that our only aim is 
to increase the representative character 
and effective service program of our 
established clubs. 

Still considering the second great es- 
sential of membership, our third ad- 
ministrative policy of the year is 
‘Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis ex- 
tension activity.” A devoted Kiwa- 
nian may not only evidence his interest 
through strengthening the membership 
of his own club, but also through inter- 
esting other representative business and 
professional men of neighboring com- 
munities in the establishment of a new 
Kiwanis club. 

Our extension program represents 
the missionary spirit of our organiza- 
tion. There is no organization that 
has long succeeded which has not main- 
tained a missionary spirit; which has 
not out of its zeal desired to carry the 
message of the organization to some 
other community and to added men 
who may grasp and use their great idea. 
To maintain the missionary spirit of 
Kiwanis, we must press on in the ex- 
tension of Kiwanis influence. 

We are in a distinctly competitive 
organization field. One organization 
of similar character established more 
than three times as many clubs as we 
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did during the past year. Whereas ten 
years ago there were only two organiza- 
tions of similar character of any con- 
sequence in the United States and 
Canada, there are today nineteen or- 
ganizations, ten of which have active 
national or international bodies with an 
active extension program. If we do not 
preémpt every field that is available to 
us at the earliest possible date, the doors 
will be closed to many communities for 
many years to come. 

We have nothing but the friendliest 
interest in these organizations of simi- 
lar character. We codperate with them 
in every possible way. Yet we are 
jealous of the opportunity to carry the 
message of Kiwanis to such other com- 
munities as can permanently maintain 
successful Kiwanis clubs. 

It is a fallacy to assume that inten- 
sive Kiwanis education in our estab- 
lished clubs and Kiwanis extension are 
conflicting and competitive ideas. Our 
experience of the past is sufficient con- 
tradiction to such thoughts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the educational opportunity 
for Kiwanis clubs and Kiwanians who 
engage in extension activity is very 
great. In the effort to “sell” other men 
on the values of Kiwanis, we have be- 
come more thoroughly sold ourselves. 

May I especially call your attention 
to the all-important decision which this 
Council will make regarding our future 
extension policy and plan. The re- 
port of the Special Committee on Ex- 
tension reflects not only the opinion of 
the members of the committee who have 
given the matter days of study, but the 
opinion of your President and the other 
members of the Board who have had 
this matter under thoughtful consider- 
ation and investigation since July. It 
is my personal conviction that the sug- 
gested change is essential to the future 
progress of Kiwanis. 

The first great essential is the high 
idealism of Kiwanis; the second, qual- 
ity and quantity of membership; and 
third, our constructive activities. 


Consiructive Activities 

High ideals hidden in the hearts of 
quality men reflect themselves in a pro- 
gram of constructive activity. I chal- 
lenge any group of red-blooded men 
to gather together in the spirit of fel- 
lowship and friendship, which charac- 
terizes the meetings of Kiwanis clubs, 
and then not seek some way in which 
to express that fellowship and friend- 
ship in service to humanity. 

The justification for the existence of 
Kiwanis lies in its program of service. 
Therefore, the very life blood of Ki- 
wanis flows through its program of 
activities. We have coédrdinated the 
work of public activity under five great 
objectives in Kiwanis International. 
Those objectives are an interpretation 
of the objects of Kiwanis in terms of 
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specific types of service in which all 
Kiwanis clubs may engage. Those ob- 
jectives represent the unified activity 
of Kiwanis clubs in expressing the 
spirit of the organization. The objec- 
tives for 1928-1929 are a re-statement 
of those that we have had for the last 
three or four administrations. It was 
my opinion that we had not yet 
achieved our goal in any one of the 
fields represented by those objectives 
and your International Board chose to 
confirm my opinion and affirm the ob- 


Rather 


than create any new objectives, it is 


jectives of preceding years. 


our ambition to aggressively promote 
and secure their adoption by every Ki- 
wanis club before we consider moving 
into other fields of endeavor. 

The program of our International 
committees related to our objectives, 
which will be presented during this 
Council meeting, will indicate the pro- 
motion program which will be under- 
taken in an effort to apply our fourth 
administrative policy of the year— 
“Aggressive promotion of our Kiwanis 
objectives with special emphasis upon 
their localization by clubs and dis- 
tricts.” 

Inspired by the ideals and objects of 
Kiwanis which appeal to our hearts and 
minds, enthused by the successes of our 
organization in the past, encouraged 
by the worthiness of our cause, and up- 
held by the leadership of you men who 
are devoted to Kiwanis, may we press 
forward to still greater and nobler 
achievements. 


A Comprehensive Plan 
for Leadership 
Training 

10) 


of the district board of trustees and a 
training should be outlined 
which will definitely cover the main 
aspects of club administration. In too 
many cases heretofore where club presi- 
dents and secretaries or other club 
officers have met at the time of the dis- 
trict board of trustees’ meetings the 
tendency has been more or less to merge 
the meetings for the club officers with 
the board of trustees’ meetings. This 
interferes with the conduct of the trus- 
tees’ meetings as real district board 
meetings and also fails to give the club 
officers the definite training in their re- 
sponsibilities which they should receive 
at training conferences. 

We already have a printed “Manual 
for Club Officers” which gives rather 
complete statements in regard to the 
duties of the various club officers and 
to which is also attached for the in- 
formation of the club officers the 


course 


official suggestions in regard to the 
work of the various club committees. 
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This manual from time to time is re- 
vised as our experience in club adminis- 
tration matures and as we better de- 
velop our understanding of the instruc- 
tions that are needed. This printed 
manual! should be used as the textbook 
for the training schools of club officers. 

6. TratntnG CONFERENCES FOR 
Crus Directors, AND CLUB OFFICERS 
Not Inciupep 1n Drvisionat or Dis- 
TRicT TRAINING SCHOOLS—at a meet- 
ing of the new board of directors in 
each club early in December or early 
in January. 

It is essential that the directors of 
our clubs as well as the officers shall 
thoroughly understand their duties. In 
some of our clubs we have “dummy” 
directors and in other clubs the board 
of directors by no means perform their 
full function in the leadership of the 
work and activities of the clubs. 

The newly elected club president of 
each club should plar a meeting of the 
new board of directors in December or 
early in January at which he will thor- 
oughly instruct the directors in regard 
to their responsibilities for coéperation 
with him in giving leadership to the 
club. In addition to this instruction of 
the directors this meeting may well be 
used for maturing plans for the new 
administrative year of the club. As 
some districts will not be able to pro- 
vide divisional or district training 
schools for more than club presidents, 
any club officers not included in such 
training schools should also be given 
training in their duties at this meeting. 

7. TRAINING CONFERENCES FOR 
CLrus CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—Con- 
ducted by the president of each club in 
December or early in January. 

It is my sincere conviction that in 
most of our clubs our committees are 
appointed and then left to shift for 
themselves to a large extent. This is 
certainly not administration. 
These committees are appointed to as- 
sist the president in carrying on the 
complex functioning and activities of 
the club. The more definite are the 
plans for securing a thorough under- 
standing on the part of the committees 
and especially their chairmen, the bet 
ter coéperation will the president re- 
ceive and the larger and more valuable 
will be the results of the committees’ 
work. 

Each president may well plan for a 
conference in December or early in 
January of all chairmen of his club 
committees. At this meeting certain 
general duties of committees can be pre- 
sented in a manner which will help 
train the chairmen for the work of their 
respective committees. The conference 
will also develop the relation of co- 
operation between the president and the 
committee chairmen which is most de- 
sirable, and the relation of the club 


wise 
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committees to district and International 
committees. In addition to this general 
conference of committee chairmen, each 
president should meet at the beginning 
of his administration with each com- 
mittee. At this meeting he should con- 
tribute his own views in regard to the 
work of the committee and discuss the 
plans offered by the members of the 
committee and assist in developing all 
into a definite committee program for 
the club year. 

Printed leaflets of suggestions are 
available for each club committee. 
These, of course, are being revised 
from time to time, but even as prepared 
at the present time they offer to all com- 
mittees some real assistance in under- 
standing their duties and our presidents 
should see that this training literature 
is in the hands of all committees. 





Tuere is no serious financial 
problem involved in this proposed com- 
prehensive plan for leadership training 
except in the case of the training 
schools for club presidents in divisional 
or central district training schools.’ It 
is believed that most club presidents 
will be glad personally to defray their 
expenses to training conferences of the 
divisional type, and many will meet 
them for district training schools be- 
cause they are anxious to secure all 
possible assistance in preparing them- 
selves for their new duties. In districts 
where other club officers besides the 
president can be included in the divi- 
sional or district training schools, they, 
for the most part, will be glad to meet 
their own expenses for value received. 
In planning for such training schools, 
therefore, it will be generally possible 
to count upon the club officers bearing 
personally their expenses. If some clubs 
desire to defray some or all such ex- 
penses for president or secretary or any 
other club officer, that is a matter for 
the individual clubs to adjust. The 
only other training conferences involv- 
ing any expenses not now incurred in 
all district or club administrations is 
that for the district chairmen and we 
believe that our districts will be justi- 
fied in providing for this in their budg- 
ets. 

Such is the general outline of what I 
present as a comprehensive program of 
leadership training for our organiza- 
tion. Sufficient experiments in some of 
these lines of training have been made 
to show that they all are practicable. 
Our needs in leadership training have 
also been sufficiently studied to make 
certain that such a plan will care for 
them fairly adequately. 

Creative leadership has a large op- 
portunity in the development of ade- 
quate outlines of training courses for 
these various training conferences or 
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schools. Our limited experience in 
these matters has not given us any 
thoroughly developed courses or out- 
lines. The training conferences thus 
far developed have been more in the 
nature of discussion groups to consider 
a few of the main topics of the ad- 
ministrative duties. In the future we 
should seek more and more to develop 
these training meetings as schools to 
cover a rather complete outline of 
officer responsibilities. In this work 
we may well seek the codperative as- 
sistance of the various Committees on 
Kiwanis Education — International, 
district and club. 

In initiating and in carrying on such 
a comprehensive program of leadership 
training it is obvious that the district 
governor and other district officers 
should play a large part except in the 
planning for the International Council 
cared for by the International Board. 
In its educational function the Inter- 
national Council has been sometimes re- 
ferred to as the University of Kiwanis. 
Personally, I like to think of it more 
as a normal school, at which type of 
school students receive not only per- 
sonal education but also training in the 
science and art of teaching others. The | 


International Council seeks to educate | | 


the district governors in the responsi | : 
bilities of their own office but also en- 
deavors to fit them to be teachers of 
other Kiwanis leaders. Our district 
governors are executives of large ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. They 
should also be teachers who know how 
to train other leaders. 

I express the conviction that if in all 
our districts we seek to carry out such a 
comprehensive and inclusive program 
of leadership training for district offi- 
cers and district committee chairmen 
and for club officers and directors and 
club committee chairmen, we will ac- 
complish a large advance both in club 
and district functioning, all of which 
will make for larger service and 
achievement in the name of Kiwanis. 


The 1929 Outlook 
(From page 11) 


A salient’ feature in the automobile 
outlook is the return of Ford as a 
dominant influence. Apparently the 
big volume of business will be on 
models under one thousand dollars. 
The industry as a whole faces no small 
task in keeping 1929 up to the 1928 
figures. Further mergers are antici- 
pated. Among other industries, there 
are indications of expansion in electri- 
cal equipment and chemicals. Farm 
betterment should lead to further im- 
provement in the implement industry. 
Sustained demand for copper is ap- 
parent. 
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NO DULL EVENINGS * NO DULL SUNDAYS 


Your home away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts 


of a Statler. Enjoy — 


Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morning paper under your 
door —a good library at your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — your private bath — station- 
ery without asking — and Statler Service. 

All these things — whatever the price of your room — 


at no extra cost. 


The » organization of 
En LaLLEn 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON ’ 
CLEVELAND r 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT ’ 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* wadioineveryroom * 

















‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 





sacneecees 














” 


King Edward Hotel | 


. 

, Toronto, Canada 
Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 
[> they are Kiwanians when 

registering. 

OF AMERICA P.K. Hunt, Manager. 
~— oo} 


















3 Obstacle 


Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 
Game for the Lawn 


Write for Information 
MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 




















Clark’s Famous Cruises 
Mediterranean, Jan. 30, $600 up. 
AND WESTERN 

N oO RW AY MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 

ss *“‘Lancastria’’ sailing June 29 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway, Edinburgh, Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, 
London). Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 


FrankC. Clark,Times Bldg., N.Y. 














What Is Proper Financing 
for a New Hotel? 


What is the best form of corporate 
structure for your local holding com- 
pany? What classes of stock, and in 
what proportion will best fit your 
situation? 


These are important questions de- 
manding expert advice such as Marts 
and Lundy, Inc., are prepared to give. 


As the result of wide hotel experience, 
we will not only successfully direct your 
financing, but guide you safely through 
the troublesome problem of location, 
design, construction and operation — 
for one nominal fee. 

For impartial survey without cost or 

obligation address L. 3 Webster, Man- 
ager, Hotel Financing Department. 


MARTS and LUNDY, Inc. 


Directors of Successful Campaigns 
$174,103,459 raised to date 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 



































Convention Drawing Room 


Banquet 




















JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World 


Address 3326-84th Street, Jackson Heights 
_Btudio: NEW YORK 
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Export requirements are of increas- 
ing importance in trade, and the out- 
look for 1929 is very favorable. Here 
is an opportunity for the automobile 
industry to make up a possible defi- 
ciency in domestic demand. As Euro- 
pean nations further rebuild their in- 
dustrial positions, machinery exports 
should increase. A most vital item in 
our foreign trade is the Canadian de- 
mand, which is likely to be well main- 
tained in 1929 as that country is 
making satisfactory progress. 


Kiwanis Influence on Business 


Duanic 1929 there will be a fur- 


ther march of invention dis- 


covery among the industries. Talking 
movies are already with us but are 
capable of much further development. 
In prospect we see stereoscopic movies 
in which the scenes will have apparent 
solidity, depth, and perspective. A 
wider use of colored movies is indicated. 
The aircraft industries have passed 
through the period of stagnation that 
followed the loss of war-time impetus. 
These industries are going into produc- 
tion and are pointing toward the de- 


velopment of a real distributing 
organization. Radio is headed toward 


the added feature of television. It is 
significant to see the increasing ease 
with which innovations are being intro- 
duced to the public. One marvel after 














a vacation retreat. 


Box 32B 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Battle Creek for 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the 
benefits of a pleasant outing to which 1s added a scien- 
tific course of health training. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 
complete vacation program—planned for each day with 
rest and health building in view. 
The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction 
and the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired 
refined, congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sanitarium ideal as 


‘Battle Creek for Rest” Booklet 
Free on Request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
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another has gradually broken down the 
traditional wall of resistance to new 
things. 

Even more significant is the resulting 
break-down of public resistance to new 
thoughts. Movies, radios, and dirigi- 
bles have shaken up the lethargy of 
the ages and created a modern psychol- 
ogy, open to conviction and receptive 
to ideas. To Kiwanis, this change in 
public consciousness is extremely im- 
portant. Kiwanis is essentially a dealer 
in ideas, a producer and distributor of 
viewpoints and ideals. There will bea 
growing demand for these intangible 
products with which Kiwanis is con- 
cerned. Our organization can look 
ahead to multiplied opportunities for 
leadership because of the growing open- 
mindedness and receptivity of the great 
public among which Kiwanis must 
function. A society which could so con- 
clusively triumph over the obstacles of 
the past has redoubled prospects for 
success in this dawning age of economic 
intelligence. 

In 1929 there will be a continued 
trend toward mergers. The superficial 
results of this are obvious. But there 
is further meaning to be found in this 
merger movement. It is merely one 
phase of a fundamental tendency 
toward coéperation. Economic pres- 
sure is forcing people to realize what 
Kiwanis has always taught: the 
profit of association, the power of or- 
ganization, the supreme value of co- 
operation and united action. Every 
merger is a demonstration of Kiwanian 
principles and an advertisement of Ki- 
wanian aims. Kiwanis, however, offers 
an element often lacking in these me- 
chanical and financial unions. Kiwanis 
unites all interests and serves the com- 
mon good but simultaneously fosters 
the independence of the individual. 
Therefore, while our organization is 
peculiarly in tune with a day of merg- 
ers, and admirably adapted to flourish 
therein, we are not limited thereto. We 
can look ahead to a possible period 
when merging will be overdone and 
there will be a reaction. Then will 
come renewed appreciation of Kiwanis’ 
twofold purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of all without sacrificing the good 
of each. 


Better Business Standards and Methods 
and Kiwanis 


Anoruer fundamental trend is 
scheduled for continued development 
in 1929. Some important sowing 
and cultivating which Kiwanis has re- 
cently been doing, may bear notable 
fruit in the year ahead. The incoming 
administration is highly favorable to 
the largest practicable measure of self- 
government in business. In the con- 
sideration and promotion of controlling 
codes of business practice, Kiwanis has 

















immensely furthered the cause of busi- 
ness self-government. More education, 
along lines which Kiwanis is laying, 
means less litigation. Fewer lawsuits 
mean better business. It is hard to 
think of any one thing which has more 
important possibilities than our study 
of ethics. For many years, economic 
conditions have been preparing men’s 
minds for such a development. The 
turn of statesmanship has set the stage 
propitiously. Kiwanis foresight and 
assumption of leadership in this direc- 
tion of business self-government should 
now bear fruit—the trend is with us. 
The codes which we have approved 
may prove to be the keys to a service 
surpassing any ambition our organiza- 
tion has ever entertained. 


Kiwanis and a New Era 


In conclusion, therefore, Kiwanis 
seems destined to record a_ historic 
year in 1929, General business activ- 
ity should contribute a liberal quota to 
the individual prosperity of our mem- 
bers. The public has never been in a 
more favorable attitude for the promul- 
gation of sound economic thought and 
the constructive ideas which our or- 
ganization typifies. Ceaseless and 
spectacular mergers are educating peo- 
ple to the practical importance of re- 
ducing uneconomic warfares. The 
situation singularly favors our pro- 
gram of business ethics. In_ short, 
Kiwanis appears to be entering a period 
of which it is hardly an over-statement 
to say that all conditions are encourag- 
ing, all elements are enheartening, and 
all factors are inspiring. On January 
first, Kiwanis ought to enter not merely 
a new year but a new era. 





Make Your City a 
Port of Call 
(From page 14) 


The matter of expansion should also 
be considered in purchasing a site. 
Municipalities which buy “temporary” 
fields with the intention of choosing 
larger ones when traffic increases will 
probably find that the “temporary” 
field will be the only one available 
later on, and that their possession of a 
small and unsuitable airport will auto- 
matically drive air commerce to other 
cities. 

A sufficiently large area to provide 
safe landing and taking-off of air- 
planes is the first requisite of an air- 
port. Its borders should be free from 
all obstacles such as buildings, trees, 
and pole lines and there should be no 
isolated obstructions such as smoke 
stacks and radio towers in the ap- 
proaches to the field, even though they 
do not lie along the borders. 

The airport should be free from fog, 
haze and smoke. Bad air current also 
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WE GUARANTEE YOUR CLUB 


a Production as successful at the box office as it will be on 


the stage... 


Your Club does not guarantee us or obligate 


itself in any way... We have never had a failure... 


MR. PRESIDENT, and MR. SECRETARY, 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS 


can be raised by our experienced service and systems which 
have proven their merit to many KIWANIS CLUBS in 


HOME TALENT SHOWS — MINSTRELS — REVUES 
MUSICAL COMEDIES — EXPOSITIONS — PAGEANTS 
FESTIVALS — FAIRS 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS 


INC. 
CHICAGO—Garrick Theatre Bldg. 


Phone State 0698 


CANADA—89 Dalhousie Street, Brantford, Ontario 


WRITE, WIRE at our expense for complete details and list of recent Kiwanis Club 


PHONE successes in the United States and Canada. 








NOVELTIE That Create 


PAPER HATS - eememiaeRs 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 






















SITUATION WANTED 
Young Man, College Graduate, 
Author, Lecturer, Organizer with 
executive experience. 
AVAILABLE AFTER JAN. Ist 
Interested in any position where 
personal contacts, public speaking 
and organizing are concerned. 
Willing to travel. Good references. 
Box 102 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


















This Will Bring Out 
Your Members 


Wherever introduced 
our Kiwanis 


ATTENDANCE CHART 


has enlivened club meetings. 
New chart sent to Secretaries 
for 25c. Order one today. 
MOORE PUSH- ya Seer Ae 
Wayne J ij Pp hi 































DOES YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY? 
Use the 


“WOMANLESS 
WEDDING” 


(Copyrighted) 


Over 1900 Productions 
Without a Financial 
Loss 


Funniest Home Talent 
Play Ever Produced 


No Memory Work 
No Guarantee Asked 
Only Two Rehearsals 
For Further Information 
Write 


SYMPSON LEVIE 
PRODUCING CO. 
101 N. Bowen St., Jackson, Mich. 
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CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workmap- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


S CUSTOM SHIRT CO 
Elmira,N.Y. 











STEVEN 
“‘No Agents’”’ 
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Am a bank teller. Can \ U 
pick up Inkograph any oS “PENCIL ‘POINTED aN \ 
“The sot serie 
ITES with ink free and easy as 
» 2 lead pencil without a miss, 
skip or blur. Won't blot, scratch, 
leak or soil hands. Patented auto- 
matic feed prevents point from 
clogging. No complicated mech 
anism to get out of order. 


Makes 3 Carbon 
Copies With 
Original In Ink 


Bear down as hard as you 
like, without fear of bend. 
ing, spreading, injuring or 
distorting its 14 ke. solid 
gold point. Ideal for Sales 
men’s Orders, Private 
Correspondence, Office, 
Sales and Billing 
Records or any work 
requiring exceptionally 
clear carbon copies. 


wordsand numbers the same, 
try and do it with any 
other pen. Can honestly say 
1 never found a pen so easy 
and tireless to write with.— 
C. R. Morely, Allentown, Pa 


You don’t have to prime it or 
pet it fo get  starte forks 
great.— WH. Brown, Tampa, Fla. 


Have improved SOT in my hand 
writing since using your Inkograph. 
—j. R. Reed. Louisville, Ky. 


Wrote 18 to 22 letters and addressed 
that many euvslome besides ocher 
writings with one fillin 


8 
—H. L. Connelly, Evanston, Ill. 


Writes smoothly, like point was greased. 
Makes no difference what kind of paper. 
Fine for supplies tags. 

fe tmae, Jersey City, N. J. 


Am tickled skinny. It's a darling, can make 

carbon copies of orders and send orginal in 

ink to factory instead of penciled sheet 
—A. Watson, Elgin, Ill. 








My Inkograph is simply 
a darling 1 would own no 
other.— Miss Helen Ward, a, aay 


“on Sn ea 
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The ard 
DEALERS] sous: 24a PEN OF 
SEND FOR Gold Point REFINEMENT 
CATALOG Made of finest quality 


highly polished, black 

fountain material, with 14kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw 

cap, self-filling lever and clip. In workmanship, quality and appearance, 

it is the equal of pens caller ing for a great deal more. Also made in smaller 
size with ring on cap for men’s wacch chain or ladies’ sautoir 

SEND NO MONEY Pay Postman $1.50 plus postage or 

sent prepaid if remittance accom: 

panies order. Year's guarantee certificate assures absolute satisfaction 


Your money back if not satisfied within 10 days. 
199-903 Centre St. 
New 


INKOGRAPH CO., inc. York, N.Y. 


Send for inkograph or write for sales 

plan booklet. Big value,—sells on sight 

— no investment — no competition — 
s 


immediate commission 
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make a location undesirable. The 
availability of transportation and com- 
munication facilities should also be 
considered. 

Details of drainage, construction of 
runways and general equipment for 
day and night operation require more 
careful discussion than is possible in 
this article. The recommendation of 
the Department of Commerce* in re- 
gard to airport construction will an- 
swer most of these inquiries which are 


likely to be made in this connection. 


In this 


Service to 


you will be rendering 
aviation and in return avia- 
tion will render even greater service to 


way 


your community. The airport will 
bring some or all of these three services 
to your city: The air mail, scheduled 
passenger service, and express and 
freight transportation. Business will 


be speeded up, salesmen traveling by 
gladly add your city to their 
banks will save thousands 


air will 
calling list; 
of dollars. 

The establishment of the airport will 


also tend to draw aviation industries, 
a factor which should not be lightly 


dismissed. Less than three years 
aviation industry was established at a 
city which had just constructed an air- 
port. ‘To-day this industry has written 
$9,000,000 worth of business onto its 
books. There are other inspiring ex- 
amples of swift growth in this “infant 
industry.” 


ago 


The establishment of an airport will 
benefit the concerned in several 
ways—in a increase of busi- 


city 
general 
ness; in more satisfactory connections 
with the rest of the commercial world, 
and in the acquisition of a reputation 
for service that will be carried to all 
ports of the country by our visit to that 
city. 


A Program of Vocational 
Guidance 


(From page 30) 


all the good accomplished in a whole 
year. Pick counsellors carefully and 
guard against harmful counsel. 


Presentation of the Subject 


C ounsELLORS should be urged 
to present their material in an unbiased 
manner. The following points should 
help to make the presentation of his 
subject fairly: 

1. A presentation of the advantages 
of the occupation. 


A presentation of the limitations 
and disadvantages of the occupation. 


*(Construction of Airports, Bulletin No. 2 
(Airport Rating Regulations, Bulletin No. 36 
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3. A presentation of the work habits 
and work attitudes necessary for suc- 
cess in the occupation. 


4. A presentation of the abilities, 
aptitudes and interests necessary for 
success in the occupation. 


§. A presentation of the possibilities 
for rendering service which the occu- 
pation offers. 


The matter of vocational placement 
in the Montana district is more difficult 
than that of vocational guidance. Mon- 
tana has few large cities and her larger 
industrial plants where large numbers 
of men are employed are limited in 
number. However, as business men 
see that an earnest desire is being mani- 
tested by a young person in some par- 
ticular direction and as the men them- 
selves become more intimately ac- 
guainted with the interests and abiliti« 
of the young people, they will go fur- 
ther in giving a boy or girl a chance in 
some chosen work. Vocational place- 
ment should not mean “the getting of a 
job for a boy or girl.” It does mean to 
provide the boy or girl with facilities 
that will enable him or her to make the 
proper contact with an employer. After 
this has been done and after the student 
has been equipped with this ability, he 
must realize that from then on it is up 
to him. 

In reflecting upon the part that Ki- 


wanis is playing in vocational guidance 


we should take time to realize what 
other agencies are at work trying to 
accomplish some of the very things 


that we have set out to do. Our whole 
educational system in a broad sense, is 
a continuous process of 
guidance. During the past few years 
specific courses in vocational guidance 


vocational 


and training, and courses whose object 
is to help the student choose a proper 
life work have been given in our 
schools. Along with this legitimate 
type of vocational work there has 
sprung up the “vocational expert’ who 
“reads” a young person’s character and 
ascertains the inclinations of an indi- 
vidual through the observance of physi- 
cal characteristics. This type of work 
is more or less spectacular and such 

‘campaigns” are usually the means of 
collecting considerable sums of money 
for information entirely useless. 


Montana’s Intensive Program 


Prosasy the most intensive type 
of vocational guidance that has come 
to our immediate attention and which 
has been carried on on a large scale 
is that sponsored by our own State 
Agricultural College at Bozeman in 
the holding of its annual Vocational 
Conference for Boys. Here boys from 
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al] parts of the state are brought to 
listen to addresses by prominent men on 
various occupations. In addition to the 
foregoing there was held at the last 
conference a school for vocational 
counsellors which was fairly well at- 
tended. The state conference is an 
excellent undertaking entailing con- 
siderable hard work and _ intensive 
preparation and my only criticism of it 
is that perhaps so much is attempted in 
the few days that the boys are attend- 
ing that they are unable fully to as- 
similate any more than a very small 
fraction of what goes on. But I do not 
wish to minimize in any way the efforts 
of those who are responsible for this 
conference. The Kiwanis clubs in this 
district have been actively interested in 
its success and in many instances have 
made it possible for boys from their 
communities to attend it. 
where a school 
several clubs 

Vocational 

attend and 


respective 
At the last conference 
for counsellors was held, 
sent members of their 
Guidance Committees to 
bring home suggestions and ideas to 
help along the work of their committee 
in the club. To follow this up one club 
even engaged one of the speakers who 
was in attendance at the conference to 
come and hold a local vocational con- 
ference through which several hundred 
boys and girls were reached and helped. 


Do Not Merge Work of Two 


Committees 


\\ HILE some clubs may have seen 


fit to combine the work of vocational 


guidance and the activities on behalf 


ot the under-privileged child in one 
committee, it has been found that 
such plan is not successful. Each 


activity is comprehensive enough to en- 
gage all the time of its respective com- 
mittee and when combined each 1s likely 
to suffer. Vocational guidance is not 
restricted to an under-privileged child. 
As a matter of fact, a great many 
young people who seemingly have had 
unlimited advantages both education- 
ally and otherwise are the very ones 
who need vocational guidance the most. 





The Parent Still Has An Important Job 


Tuere is one very important phase 
of the matter that I feel has been 
rather lost in discussing this subject. 
The family or parents of the young 
people we are striving to help have 
been left too much in the background. 
I believe that in far too many in- 
stances the schools and service organ- 
izations are assuming responsibilities 
which rightfully belong to the home. 
We as parents are too prone to shirk 
some of our duties and allow others to 
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assume them for us. The more help 
we get in meeting the problems of our 
children the more we want. Ifa parent 
sees that this task of which we are 
speaking is being shouldered entirely 
by the schools or by the Kiwanis club 
he is likely to be perfectly satisfied with 
such a state of affairs. But in case the 
son or daughter does not turn out as 
the fond father or mother thinks he 
should, then complaint and criticism 
result. I believe that the home should 
realize that fundamentally the proper 
choice of a life work by its children is 
its own responsibility. The schools are 
probably next responsible, but so far as 
an organization like ours is concerned it 
should assume the role only of an as- 
sisting agency. One of the greatest 
things that a Committee on Vocational 
Guidance can accomplish is to impress 
upon the home that this matter is one in 
which it should be vitally interested 
and responsible for, and that parents 
are shirking their duty and serious con- 
sequences are likely to follow unless a 
more intelligent attitude on the matter 
is taken by the home. This thought 
should result in our taking stock of 
ourselves once in a while to find out if 
we as parents are keeping ourselves in- 
terested and informed so that we can 
properly help our own children along. 
If a parent cannot be interested enough 
in his own children to help out with the 
problems that confront them, he is cer- 
tainly unreasonable if he expects others 
to do so. 


Vocational Guidance Is Good 
Business 


Ly you, as an employer, were able 
more frequently to get young men into 
your store or plant who had been plan- 
ning for some time to enter just such 
a business and who had become so 
well acquainted with its characteristics, 
before you employed them, that the 
chances were that they would not 
become dissatisfied and quit within 
a week, wouldn’t it mean valuable 
time and considerable money saved? 
Wouldn’t it mean less turnover in the 
employment end of your business and 
consequently a more smoothly running 
concern? If the great business minds 
of the country are to be credited we 
must assume that your answers to these 
questions must be in the affirmative. 
And consequently vocational guidance 
is good business for you. 

There is an opportunity to carry on 
this activity in every community, large 
or small. If each one can feel that he 
has had some part in helping some of 
our young people find that place in 
society where they are best fitted to be, 
intellectually and emotionally, we can 
conclude that those boys and girls are 
going to be more efficient and happier 
citizens. It’s worth while! 


Milwaukee—13th Annual | 
Convention | 


(From page 22 


most extensive and best conducted pro- 
gram of amateur athletics of any 
American city. Much of this program 
is carried on by the public schools, 
through an extension department, 
which has forty lighted public play- 
grounds under its jurisdiction. | 
Important in the park system is the 
lake front of which Milwaukee owns 
all within its limits, the only Great 
Lakes city so distinguished. This 
municipally owned lake front extends 
for two and one-half miles and covers 
three public bathing beaches. Along 
it a lake drive now is being completed. | 
Milwaukee also is the only Great | 
Lakes city with a municipally owned | 
harbor, a harbor that is being developed | 
along a carefully prepared program to | 
become an ocean port against the time | 
that the St. Lawrence waterway will | 
bring vessels from world ports. The 
harbor already receives cargo each sea- 
son from venturesome ships that navi-| 
gate the tortuous route through the St. 
Lawrence carrying goods from Europe. 
Fortunate in having an excellent all- 
rail service to a rich and extensive terri- 
tory, with rail rates on a parity with 
Chicago and Duluth and carferry serv- 
ice straight across Lake Michigan, it 1s 
notable that one-third of the total re-, 
ceipts and shipments of freight of Mil-| 
waukee is attributed to water transpor- | 
tation. 
Milwaukee, with facilities, equip- 
ment and prospects second to no Great 
Lakes port city, is the largest coal re- 
ceiving port of Lake Michigan and the | 
second largest of the Great Lakes. It) 
is one of the seven largest primary | 
grain markets of the country. For 
years the city has ranked third in value | 
of receipts and shipments and, because 
of the increasing package freight com- 
merce, threatens to assume the leader-| 
ship. | 
As an industrial city our growth has | 
been phenomenal. With a rich hinter- 
land wealthy in forest, mine and fertile 
farmland, metropolis of the first dairy 
state of the Union, Milwaukee never 
has had a sensational boom nor a bread- 
line nor a serious labor trouble. 


Demonstrating the strength and 
stability of Milwaukee, the city experi- 
enced no trouble in achieving a read- 
justment at the time that prohibition 
destroyed one of its principal industries 
which had an annual product valued 
at $22,500,000. The city’s diversified 
industry quietly and easily took up the 
slack, employing the capital and labor 
that were released by this development. 

Early Milwaukee became the home 
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Trere’s more than one reason why 
girls walk home. There’s more than one 
bachelor who wouldn’t have to stay 
that way if only some one would tell 
him about Sir Walter Raleigh. Oh 
well, tor that matter, we’// tell him. It’s 
milder, men, a lot milder, and it will 
do a lot to make that strong old briar 
of yours fit to enter decent company. 


(for the United States only) 


Y 
| 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 


Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 


| address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 


LIMITED OFFER , 


| be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. 228, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 
kK Winston-Salem, North Carolina AS 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 








It’s milder 
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of a substantial citizenry, skilled in the 
trades and thrifty, owning their own 
homes and having bank accounts... The 
present population is estimated to be 
approximately half of foreign birth or 
foreign parentage. In 1900, with a city 
population of 285,315, there were 53,- 
854 who had been born in Germany, 
and 151,945 who had one or both par- 
ents of German birth, a total of 27 per 
cent who were either German by birth 
or of the first generation. : 

Ihe population now is to a greater 
degree cosmopolitan, as large immigra- 
tions occurred of Italians, Hungarians, 
Czechoslovakians, Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
Russians, Greeks, and, 
especially, Poles. It is interesting, even 
astonishing to note, that, despite this 
Milwaukee is 


essentially and obviously a decidedly 


venes, etc... 


vast foreign invasion, 
American city in every phase of its life 
and this, perhaps, is due very largely to 
the outstanding leadership of the city 
in Americanization work. 

Population grew steadily from the 
It was only in 1818 that 


Solomon 


beginning. 


Laurent Juneau, a young 

first 
mayor and first postmaster came to the 
Indian trading post at Millioke, oper- 


ated by Jacques Vieau, later to marry 


Frenchman who later became 


one of Jacques’ daughters and to suc- 
ceed his tather-in-law in business. By 
1860 the population was 45,246, and 
it increased in successive decades 68, 77, 
40, 31 and 22 per cent. 

Milwaukee presents a vast panorama 
of thriving industry with factories 
working many of them day and night; 
a prosperous and busy city with a pic- 
rive! through its 

neighborhood, and in the 


turesque winding 
downtown 
outlying and suburban regions, spread- 
ing, well kept lawns with trees shading 
well built and maintained streets and 
boulevards and home neighborhoods 
that are the admiration of all who see. 

Milwaukee, the “Cream City,” is the 
cream of cities. 


Tenth International 
Council 


(From page 21) 


national as outlined in its objects and 
objectives will be carried out effective- 
ly and to very practical results by 
every club for the benefit of every 
community. The addresses and com- 
mittee presentations were all given by 
men who have long served in various 
capacities in Kiwanis and who, by their 
own successful experiences in the ad- 
ministration of Kiwanis affairs, were 
in a position to pass on that successful 
experience to others. 


Governors’ Conference 


Tue conference for district gov- 
ernors was held under the effective 
leadership of Trustee Frank C. Smith. 
Space limitations do not allow a de- 
tailed report of this conference, but a 
summary of the subjects discussed will 
give every member some idea of the 
thoroughness of this conference. These 
included: the structure and function of 
the district; relation of the district to 
International; relation of the district 
to the club; relation of the district to 
the club through the district secretary ; 
relation of the district to the club 
through the district trustees; relation 
of the division to the district and club; 
the lieutenant governors’ field, their 
functions and responsibilities in their 
divisions; method of appointment to 
district committees ; informing the dis- 
trict committees as to their duties ; con- 
tact with International committees; 
getting district committees to function ; 
club visitation by district governors 
and lieutenant governors; the district 
calendar; meeting of the district com- 
mittee chairmen and Board of Trus- 
tees; divisional conferences; meeting 
of the Executive Committee; the ad- 
ministration of International policies 
for the year; the district budget; dis- 
trict headquarters and district publi- 
cations. 

The open 
ference with the comment and exchange 


forum idea of this con- 


of experiences and the settling of a lot 
ot points over a long session, all of 
the afternoon of the last day, proved 
highly effective and will certainly help 
to bring about efficient district adminis- 
tration throughout this year. 


Conference of International Committee 


Chairmen 


iN open forum conference was also 


conducted for the International com- 


mittee chairmen, with Trustee J. 
Randall Caton, Jr., presiding. This 
conference, like that of the district 


governors, covered a great many sub- 
jects, including the general relation be- 
tween International, district and club 
committees: the codrdination of the 
work of such committees; the promo- 
tional type of work being done; how 
the committee members could best co- 
operate with the chairmen; the desir- 
ability of dividing districts into 
groups; explanation and reasons for 
the present plan of sending various 
material from International Head- 
quarters direct to the clubs rather than 
through the district committees; the 
value of the committee pamphlets in 
promoting the work of several com- 
mittees; how the International com- 
mittees could best secure the coépera- 
tion of the district committees; rela- 
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tions with the district governors ; func- 
tions of district committees as dis- 
tinguished from International and 
club committees; relation of the pro- 
posed Manual for District Officers to 
a proper codrdination of the work of 
International, district and club com- 
mittees. The conference also discussed 
the matter of divisional conferences as 
providing opportunity for instructing 
club committees and the use of com- 
mittee pamphlets in training club com- 
mittees. 


Official Visitation 


A VERY effective and unusual 
demonstration of an official club visi- 
tation by a lieutenant governor was 
carried out by Trustee William J. 
Carrington, with the assistance of the 
Board of Directors of the Kiwanis 
Club of Englewood, Chicago, at one 
of the luncheons. It proved how effec- 
tive such an official visitation can be, 
and how thorough an analysis of the 
club’s condition can be made quickly 
by the discussion of a club’s function- 
ing and activities in a conference of a 
lieutenant governor with the board of 
directors and club committee chairmen. 


Fellowship 


'Turovcuout the entire Council 
there was a very strong feeling of 
tellowship developed, aided by the in- 
terspersing of music under the leader- 
ship of Albert J. Southwick, Chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Music, and also by the diminutive but 
highly effective leadership of Chair- 
man Harold M. Diggon of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs 
for Canada in the singing of that 
famous song “Alouette.” 


Kiwanis Anniversary 


Ir is not in numbers that the chief 
glory of Kiwanis rests. Every club 
presents a cross-section of the business 
and professional life of the community. 
Kiwanis crystallizes community senti- 
ment for municipal improvements. It 
develops leaders, urges harmony in 
business, honesty and integrity in all 
dealings and furnishes a clearing house 
for the exchange of ideas relating -to 
the general welfare. Its established 
activities embrace varied works, thous- 
ands of cases of which are listed in the 
annual publication “Kiwanis Activi- 
ties.” With its multiplicity of talent 
and energy and vision distributed in 
clubs throughout the country, Kiwanis 
is an immeasurable force for good. 
—Dr. James L. Hottoway, 
First President, Kiwanis Club 
of Dallas, Texas (1917). 
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Join the Illinois-Eastern 
IowaWinter Tour to Texas 


A RRANGEMENTS are well under 
way for the fourth annual Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa winter golf trip being 
sponsored by the All-Chicago-Kiwanis- 
Clubs for Kiwanians and families. 

The plans this year are to leave Chi- 
cago, Sunday, February 17, in well 
equipped private pullmans with the 
first stop for a few hours with the Ki- 
wanis Club of Saint Louis. Monday 
will be spent in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
the gateway to the great Southwest; 
Tuesday, in Dallas, the Chicago of the 
Southwest, a great cosmopolitan mer- 
chandising center and a very beautiful 
city. Here International President O. 
Samuel Cummings plans to join the 
party. 

Wednesday will be spent in Waco, 
the central city of Texas, where Cam- 
eron Park is one of the most beautiful 
in the South. Thursday the party 
reaches Austin, the friendly city and 
capitol of Texas. Friday and Satur- 
day will be spent in San Antonio, the 
city of romance, the Alamo, Missions, 
Mexican quarters, Breckenridge Park, 
Fort Sam Houston, and the largest 
army flying fields in the world. Here 
an air trip in army planes has been 
arranged. 

Sunday the party reaches Corpus 
Christi, the Atlantic City of Texas; 
Monday the Rio Grande Valley, the 
magic valley, the winter garden of 
America, with its newly irrigated sec- 
tion where some of the finest oranges 
and grape fruit are grown; Tuesday, 
Brownsville, the most southern city in 
the United States, and then across the 
river to Matamoros, Mexico, with 
Wednesday in Houston, one of the 
fastest growing cities in America and 
one of the centers of the timber and oil 
industries. Then comes Monroe, 
Louisiana, on Thursday, noted for its 
oil and carbon industries and then Fri- 
day and Saturday in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, the abode of the “Great 
Healing Spirit” in the picturesque 
Ozark Mountains, with the Hot 
Springs National Park to visit and a 
golfer’s paradise at hand. 

This makes fifteen glorious days and 
nights of golfing, sight-seeing, surf 
bathing, deep sea fishing, flying and 
Kiwanis fellowship. A wonderful 
southern hospitality will be radiated 
from the twelve Kiwanis clubs visited 
en route. Special programs are being 
planned for the entertainment of the 
ladies and the entire trip has been ar- 
ranged on a very economical basis. 

Kiwanians anywhere in the United 
States or Canada who are interested in 
joining the party are urged to com- 
municate with Chairman Howard T. 
Webb, 32 South Clark Street, Chicago. 
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What’s Wrong with the 
Weather 


What’s wrong with the weather? 
Why nothing my friend. 

Just blending together 
For good in the end, 

Of the cold and the snow 
That flowers may bloom 

In the Spring when rainbow 
Calls each from its tomb. 


Harmonious blending 
Of sunshine and rain, 
What’s best God is sending 
That we may attain, 
Strength for our battles, friend, 
Drink, manna and rest. 
We will find in the end 
God knows what is best. 


The crashing of thunder, 
The onrushing gale, 
The splitting asunder 
Of Heavenly veil,— 
Is not for my pleasure 
But God’s wondrous way 
Of providing treasure 








For some future day. 


Gravpy—Duluth. | 





The Importance of 





Directors’ Meeting 


Old Webster says “director” means to lead | 
or guide or show, 

And so a Board of men like that would | 
make Kiwanis grow; 

They should all be men of reason and should | 
function off the bat, | 

And should often be referred to for reports 
of this and that, 

They should take in all the details and be- 
come the “Sounding Board,” 


And be the seat of wisdom where the ways 
and means are stored; 


There are things brought up at meetings 
that are better laid at rest, 

While some guy expounds the wisdom that 
he must get off his chest, 


You can cuss and discuss subjects while the 
hour is growing late, 

That a Board could sanely handle at an- 
other place and date; 

You can save three-fourths the meetings if 
you leave discussions out 

And refer them to directors, who would 
find what it’s about; | 

And you won’t tire out the members by | 
some revolution spree, | 

And guests care not fer ash cans that would | 
interest you and me; | 

Any chairman can say safely—when he | 
knows he can afford, 

“Mr. Jones our time is stinted, please refer 
it to the Board;” 

And if you have a Board like this—no matter 
where it be, 

You'll have a club and not the kind that’s 
B—O—R—E—D. 

—R. E. SAMUELS, 


|are designed to hold 


|a way that these filing 
|evils are 


| always stand upright in 
| the filing cabinet with their index tabs 





Treasurer, Kentucky-Tennessee District. 





It’s Not Fair! 


Flat folders or any open-end filing 


container will not hold correspond- 


/ence in the neat, orderly manner that 


is so necessary to quick, accurate fil- 
ing and finding. Bulging, disorderly 
pockets invariably mean lost papers, 
costly delays in filing and finding and 
an interruption of office routine. 






VERTICAL- EXPANDING yy, 
File Pockets 


correspondence in such 


eliminated. 
These firm, durable, 
expansible containers 
will hold three or three 
hundred letters as effi- 
ciently asordinary fold- 
ers hold three. They 


in plain view—this feature eliminates 
almost entirely the hazard of misfiling 
or lost papers 


Try a ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket at our expense. 
Use it in place of your most overcrowded 
folder and note the instant improvement. 


sosessscssscesssesse CUT HERE ‘aeaescescascencauas 


Please send for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in January Kiwanis. 


ORR CE TB icc cavenscdvinnetdedsekGieskennind 


PRUs os pod bickncdanasdcdacekdeekiaubins eden 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .. .. ........ ee 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Playing the Game 


Life here, some say, is just a game 
At which God lets us play, 

In order that we here may train 
Ourselves for that Great Day— 


When He shall call us up above 
Where there’s no grief nor pain, 
And fill us with His joy and love, 
If we have played the game. 


No shirking of a duty here, 

No greed for transient fame; 
But boldly facing, without fear, 
All hind’rance to the game. 


A sportsman he, who's always true 
To friend and foe, the same. 
And if defeat may come to you, 


Remember It’s the game. 


Don’t whine and cry because you’re out: 
Quite likely 
Buck up and banish every doubt 


you're to blame. 


And get back in the game. 


Let's play it clean through to the end 
(if that last happy day; 
And thank God, who has been our friend, 
That He has let us play. 
KIwANIAN A, I 
Harlingen, Texas. 


BROOKS, 


Personalities 


Ralph B. Wilson, a past president of the 
Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
president of Babson’s 


, 
Kiwanis Ciub of 


chusetts, and vice 
Statistical Organization, was a recent visi- 
in Chicago and assisted Mr. Babson in 


Mr. Wilson 


has an article in this issue of the Magazine, 


tor 
an all afternoon conference. 
pointing out the high lights for 1929. 

Mr. Wilson 


Ohio State University and apropos of this, 


was formerly professor at 


Mr. Babson at this conference pulled a little 
joke that made one elderly woman investor 


} 


Everv! was firing ques- 


regarding his opinion of a 

stocks. asked 
a certain Ohio company and he shouted out, 
“You answer that one, Wilson. You came 
from Ohio and I notice you had enough of 


quite nervous ody 


tions at Babson 


great many Someone about 


it.” The lady needed some strong assurances 


that her stock was all right. 


» ’ . 

That Kiwanians are active in Chamber 
of Commerce work in their respective cities 
is evident from the number who have re- 
cently been elected to ofhces. Those re- 
ported are as follows: Rollin M. Perkins, 


J. A. Parden and E, A. Chappell of Iowa 
City, Iowa, president, treasurer and director 
Stenz, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, president. Frank W. Dunham, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, secretary. Judge 
Frank M. Silvia Edward Adaskin of 
the have just from the 
ofhces of president and vice president. Otto 
Voll, past president of the Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, club, president. Five other Bremer- 
ton members are on the new Board of 
Directors of the Chamber. 


respectively. E. J. 


and 


same city retired 


» * * 


Kiwanian Emil Traner of Rockford, Illi- 
nois, is president of the Social Service 


HELE 


Federation of that city and Kiwanian Leo 
M. Lyons is campaign manager. Kiwanian 
Bert Hassell, also of Rockford, is now back 
in the fold again after his attempted flight 
to Stockholm. 

Roy N. Gilbert, secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Nampa, Idaho, was elected to the 
office of Grand Master of Masons in Idaho. 

7 * + 

Kiwanian 
Indianapolis, 
Company, has 
general manager of 


Milton K. Foxworthy of the 
Indiana, and Light 
named secretary and 
The Indianapolis Coal 
John A. 


Mr. Foxworthy 


Power 
been 
George, 


Company by Kiwanian 


president of the company. 
is a former vice president of the Indian- 


apolis Kiwanis club. 


* * * 
Governor B. S. Paulen of Kansas has 
appointed Kiwanian G. R. Atherton, El 
Dorado, Kansas, on the Fish and Game 


Commission of the State Forestry. 
** & 


Kiwanian D. E. Gear of Fostoria, Ohio, 
is Commander of the Earl Foust Post of the 
American Legion. 

The Indiana Department of the American 
] egion Ki- 
wanian Fred A. Wiecking of He 
Thomas, 


Commandei 
Bluttton. 
enlisted as a buck private at Fort 
Kentucky, in the spring of 1918, won a com- 


mission from the ranks and was discharged 


has tor its State 


in March, 1919. 


. . * 


Florida, Kiwanis club 


members, H. C. 


The 
is very proud of one of its 
Nolting, 


the position of Superintendent of Agencies 


Jacksony ille, 


who has recently been elevated to 


of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Kiwanians Elected to 
Public Office 

In Secretary Parker’s November bulletin 

to all Kiwanis 


asking that the « 


included a note 


clubs, he 


lubs forward the names 0% 


nembers elected to public office at the elec- 


tion last November, and the following list 
has beem received: 

Frank B. Collier, Assemblyman, Modesto, Calif. 
J. F. Byxbee, City Engineer, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Louis Olsen, Health Officer, Palo Alto, Calif. 

M. B. Thayer, County Commissioner, Clearwater, 

Fla. 
Frank C. Dickey, County Contmissioner, Holly- 


wood, Fla. 


Doyle E. Carleton, Governor of Florida, Tampa, 


Fla. 

W. D. Gillis, Attorney General, State of Idaho, 
Filer, Idaho 

F. C. Graves, State Senator, Filer, Idaho 

A. L. Freehafer, State Senator, Payette, Idaho 


Vietor Huge Wilson, Circuit Clerk, Watseka, Ill. 
Cc. H. Harkins, County Surveyor, Watseka, Ill, 


M. M. Callaghan, Michigan State Legislature, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Delph L. McKesson, State Representative, Ply- 
mouth, Ind. 

Frank Southworth, State Senator, Plymouth, Ind. 


Albert B. Chipman, Circuit Court Judge, Plymouth, 
Ind, 


George F. Stevens, Prosecuting Attorney of Circuit 


Ceurt, Plymouth, Ind. 
Cc. M. MeCaughan, State Representative, El Dorado, 
Kans. 


K. M. Geddes, State Senator, El Dorado, Kans. 

H. L. Senger, Clerk of District Court, El Dorado, 
Kans. 

Homer Hoch, U. S. Congressman, Marion, Kans. 

Rebert Florer, Sheriff, Marion, Kans. 

Jay E. Hargett, Probate Judge, Marion, Kans. 

J. H. Siebert, County Commissioner, Marion, Kans. 

Jas. A. Ray, County Superintendent, Marion, Kans. 

Cc. M. Clark, Judge, Peabody, Kans. 

Fred Ice, County Attorney, Peabody, Kins. 

E. H. Johnson, Coroner, Peabody, Kans. 

Claude M. Buell, Trustee of Peabody Township, 
Peabody, Kans. 
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J. W. Nusbaum, Clerk of Peabody Township, Pea- 
body, Kans. 

Ashley Rood, Justice of the Peace, Peabody, Kans. 

Cc. H. Marsh, Constable, Peabody, Kans. 

James J. O’Brien, Mayor, Lexington, Ky. 

Burleigh Martin, State Senator, Augusta, Me. 

Frank G. Farrington, Supreme Court Justice, State 
of Maine, Augusta, Me. 

Robert A. Cony, Mayor, Augusta, Me. 

Harold D. Jennings, Fred W. Eaton, Solon Pur- 
inton, members of City Council, Augusta, Me. 
William S. Youngman, Lieutenant Governor of 

Massachusetts, Brookline, Mass. 





Joseph L. Larson, State Representative, Everett, 
Mass. 

Elmer E. Spear, State Representative, Everett, 
Mass. 

Joseph F. Bonner, Alderman, Everett, Mass. 


John J. Talbot, Alderman, Everett, Mass. 

W. W. Graves, Mayor, Stamford, Conn, 

LeRoy Holly, City Treasurer, Stamford, Conn. 

M. R. Marquand, Tax Collector, Stamford, Conn. 

Floyd B, Bartram, Judge of Probate, Stamford, 
Conn, 

George Close, Town Clerk, Stamford, Conn. 

Richard A. MacRae, State Representative, Detroit, 
Mich. 

R. C. Timmons, Sheriff, Havre, Mont. 

Frank T. Jones, Justice of Peace, Missoula, Mont. 

Edward Bauer, County Registrar, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Charles E. Bishop, Postmaster, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Charles A. Otro, Jr., Assemblyman, Elizabeth, N. J. 

George E. Remley, State Senator, Raton, New Mex- 


ico. 
Oscar D. Moore, County School Superintendent, 
Raton, New Mexico. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Court Justice, New 


Charles A. Freiberg, State Senator, 

Clarence MacGregor, Supreme 
York State, Buffalo, N. 

Sheidon H. Close, Surrogate of 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Claud C. Canaday, State Senator, Benson, N. C, 
0. Max Gardner, 
Shelby, N. C. 
John C. Pollock, 

No. Dak. 


Otsego County, 


Governor of North Carolina, 


States Attorney Cass Co., Fargo, 


L. G. Collister, County Treasurer, Cleveland, Ohio 
J. C. Mann, Councilman, Fostoria, Ohio 

Cc. B. Shuman, Councilman, Fostoria, Oho 

W. M. Morgan, U. S. Congressman, Newark, Ohio 
H. J. Alexander, Probate Judge, Newark, Ohio 


Wells W. Wood, Judge, Ontario, Ore. 

Jeff D. Billingsby, State Senator, Ontario, Ore. 
Brice R. Kester, District Attorney, Ontario, Ore. 
George K. Aiken, Mayor, Ontario, Ore. 


Parl Blackby, Treasurer, Ontario, Ore. 

©. M. Castleman, Councilman, Ontario, Ore. 

V. B. Staples, Councilman, Ontario, Ore. 

Robert R. Butler, U. S. Congressman, The Dalles, 
Ore. 

P. B. Rice, General Assemblyman, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Harry E. Himes, State Representative, Kittanning, 
Pa 


W. Charles McGregor, State Representative, Kit- 
tanning, Pa. 


Samuel B. Reyburn, State Legislature, Latrobe, 
Pa. 

Berijamin Apple, Senator, Sunbury, Pa. 

J. E. Adams, Attorney, Copperhi'l, Tenn. 

Scott Fitzhugh, State Senator. Memphis, Tenn. 

R. S. Dorsett, Judge, Raymondville, Texas. 

Roe r I. MeDenough, District Judge, Park City, 
Utah. 


George A. Joiner, Court Judge, Mount 
Vernon, Wash. 
William Hayton, State Representative, Mount Ver- 


non, Wash. 


Superior 


C, F. Stinsen, State Senator, Pasco, Wash. 

©. H. Olson, State Representative, Pasco, Wash. 

Martin Christensen, County Treasurer, Racine, 
Wise. 

W. F. Kisow, County Coroner, Racine, Wisc. 

Harry Basinger, County Clerk, Racine, Wisc. 

H. A. Martin, State Legislature, Richard Center, 
Wise. 

Fdwin A. Bailey, Sheriff, Laramie, Wyoming 

W. H. Hayes, Police Judge, Laramie, Wyoming 





Radio Note 


The Ladies’ Night meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee, at which 
Kiwanian T. Russell Hill of Middlesboro, 
Kentucky, will be the principal speaker, 
will be broadcast on January 15 at 8:00 
Pp. M. central standard time over station 
WDOD, twelve hundred and eighty kilo- 
cycles. This program will be exceptionally 
fine and Kiwanians everywhere are advised 
to tune in, 





Has your club adopted the new 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws 
and had them approved by Kiwanis 
International? 

















HE following Kiwanians have attended 
three or more consecutive district con- 
ventions, as recently reported to Interna- 
tional Headquarters by district secretaries. 
Not all those who belong in this list have 
been reported, as in some cases complete 
records have not been maintained: 
11 Years 
LS Sa ere Akron, Ohio 
ee Se ree ee Cleveland, Ohio 
pT eee ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles U. Davis.......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Oe es Dayton, Ohio 
Se: CI ae a 6.60 0a oe ae Victoria, B. C. 
1 Pree ee Denver, Colo. 
E. R. Hopper.........- Fort Collins, Cole. 
Oe TOPE eT eee Pueblo, Colo. 
E. C. van Diest.....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
W. M. Wilson.......Colorade Springs, Colo. 
10 Years 
George F. Hixson......... Rochester, N. Y. 
OR i eer ere Schenectady, N. Y. 
Raymord M. King.......... Syracuse, N. Y. 
C. W. Loupheoad.. i.e. cece Cincinnati, Ohio 
ey eee Pare Cleveland, Ohio 
et BSE Serre ere Newark, Ohio 
Peer ee Portland, Ore. 
ae ee ar Tacoma, Wash. 
Frank E. Newton......... Vancouver, B. C. 
9 Years 
tO” Sn eae Trenton, N. J. 
We E Wiacltmaem. 0 scsi cs Trenton, N. J. 
Charles E. Hendrickson... .Jersey City, N. J. 
Wad. Cortinetoms 6.0.64. Atlantic City, N. J. 
ae Ns © one's cee o's ea Rochester, N. Y. 
ee ee ee Rochester, N. Y. 
Anthony J. Lauer.........../ Auburn, N. Y,. 
James B. Herbert........... Auburn, N. Y. 
George G. Corregan.......... Oswego, N. Y. 
Samuel H. Braimard......... Medina, Ohio 
|. he PEPER E REDE EE Ottawa, Ohio 
i Ge BME b o's bs 0 6 ae ous v's Springfield, Ohio 
Reaves G. JOMGGs . 6 vi cece Portland, Ore. 
8 Years 
ye rr Columbia, S. C. 
SS. SPP re Saint Louis, Mo. 
Rie Ja, DOMMEMNO «occ 5 0 0 08 Greensboro, N. C. 
William B. Merrimon..... Greensboro, N. C. 
Milford W. Haymes......... Tarboro, N, C. 
Ce PONS a6 wc nce du ame Rochester, N. Y. 
OS rrr eee Auburn, N. Y. 
errr Auburn, N. Y. 
Walter O. Lloyd....... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Robert H. Maar....... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rev. George Cross Baner...... Akron, Ohio 
Es WE ris 605 4 ee cae Canton, Ohio 
William A. Williams....... Cleveland, Ohio 
Edmund F. Arras.......... Columbus, Ohio 
Russell C. Heddleston. .East Liverpool, Ohio 
George L. Richwine........... Elyria, Ohio 
als a's s @ 6% 6-6 © 6 kame Lima, Ohio 
Wem Aa DORM «sc cccccucs Mansfield, Ohio 
cd RMA 6 ano Sic oe ees sd Everett, Wash. 
Oe Oe era Salem, Ore. 
es UE See ere Salem, Ore. 
Samuel D. McKinstry........ Seattle, Wash. 
Bert F. Zinn.............Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee ON Pere cere ree Casper, Wyo. 
Carl Sohwalb.cecccccccvcess Denver, Colo. 
7 Years 
Maurice Breidenthal...... Kansas City, Kans, 
Wes. Ws PRED occ eo mcesaan Newark, N. J. 
Arnold Rippe.......... North Hudson, N. J. 
Domes Ty. NONE so 6c on a eo wnd Jersey City, N. J. 
Stephen E. Pawley....... Asbury Park, N. J. 
Willard W. Andrews.........Albany, N. Y. 
Rebert C. Hyde......... Binghamton, N. Y. 
NS eee er ee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis Mitchell. ..........-- Buffalo, N. Y. 
RS Mei DERUOR c 6.6.6.6.05. 0:6. 00a Troy, N. ¥. 
BN i ae Berea, Ohio 
Joseph Weiskircher. .... Martins Ferry, Ohio 
J. Howard Rosensteel.......... Niles, Ohio 
Pre a: Te 6 o.00 6 oa oe 00m Toledo, Ohio 
Forrest Richmond........... Toronto, Ohio 
Og OS 8 ere ee ee Jellico, Tenn. 
Ewa Parkers ccccccccscesesses Oshkosh, Wis. 
6 Years 
i, i REE. ct ec ccccueeas Casper, Wyo. 
nts SERED c.9d's-w a's 0s oan Casper, Wyo. 
James A. Anderson......... University, Ala. 
sd Are ee Decatur, Ala. 
BW. Deis. bc ecb ea kines Anderson, 8. C. 
Cc. G. Harrison....... » ..Greensboro, N. C. 


John W. Simpson,.......Greensboro, N. C. 





Conventions 


Walter S. Macintosh 


Orange-West Orange, N. J. 


William H. Macllroy....Asbury Park, N. J. 
Lector Griffin. ...Orange-West Orange, N. Be 





Otto A. Griesbach...... North Hudson, N. J. 
Otte L. Pathe. secs cscccvecse Newark, N. J. 
Jalies Sach . ccc csccecccecs Newark, N. J. 
William T. Bingham........ Milleville, N. J. 
R. J. Remdall.. secscesece Jersey City, N. J. 
Frank M. Kaufhold....... Hackensack, N. J. 
Milton Kirschbaum....... Hackensack, N. J. 
J. We. Breektcc ccccvcsiccd Asbury Park, N. J. 
Eimer E. Coyte. ..scceces Asbury Park, N. J. 
Raymond C. Martin........./ Albany, N. Y. 
Charles H. Schenck. ....../ Amsterdam, N. Y. 
John S. Hoffmire.........../ Auburn, N, Y. 
Harry D. Benham...........-/ Auburn, N. Y. 
Harry C. MceCormack........ Buffalo, N. Y. 
George E. Guay........++. Dunkirk, N. Y. 
ls Ri EO ae 044 dda es 6% wwe 48 Oleau, N. Y. 
PP eae ee Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Ben Schlesinger........ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Burton Stokham........ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
L. H. McGinley. .....cce> Schenectady, N, Y. 
Alfred H. Smith...........Syracuse, N. Y. 
Re, OR 6 oo vn 0.5 Vea e 8 6 Syracuse, N. Y. 
| i Os | a DS 
Alert C. Heeler... ccccestses Troy, N. Y. 
Henry M. Brown.........-.20. Troy, N. Y. 
oe | rear ee ee Utiea, N. Y. 
Wieeees Ue, WHeeets .. sc cccsnedtan Utica, N. Y. 
William A. Ainsworth.......... Utica, N. Y. 
Pe Be eer Chillicothe, Ohio 
Ae Se SA Cleveland, Ohio 
George A. Stauffer......... Cleveland, Ohio 
J. Guy O’Donnell......... Covington, Ohio 
a ee ee Delphos, Ohio 
J. Hic Meer Rges cc cccccccets Elyria, Ohio 
Re NG thx. 6 5a .6.6 9.6 Bee Se Girard, Ohio 
Bis Te, Gereneke. oc cect cnwns Lancaster, Ohio 
og eer Logan, Ohio 
Rev. Robert W. Ustick..... Springfield, Ohio 
Ray G. Hagstrom......... Youngstown, Ohio 
Be MRC n 6 cc ccc cncess Centralia, Wash. 
tS °c Seattle, Wash. 
i eit EN Ss sos se 0 8-08 Puyallup, Wash. 
Ps atged eee heedows Puyallup, Wash. 
Royden E. Webster......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee ere Racine, Wis. 
A ee FERRET Racine, Wis. 
George H. Butler. .......... Waukesha, Wis. 
all a 
> Years 
J. Walter Clopton......... .-Deeatur, Ala. 
J. R. McClamrock........ Greensboro, N. C. 
ig aE di os @& 0.0. oo oe ee Greensboro, N. C. 
ee err Greensboro, N. C. 
Ae B, BOOWEG cp eseccciccsceves Raleigh, N. C. 
Harry Froeber........ Winston Salem, N. C. 
Noble R. Medearis..... Winston Salem, N. C. 
John D. Spinks....... Winston Salem, N. C. 
Be Re FOR cawccccceccves Ocean City, N. J. 
George E. Hoffman.......... Trenton, N. J. 
O, LaRoy Dickerson........ Lakewood, N. J. 
ES Pr rer eT es Jersey City, N. J. 
Rebert T. Greear......ccccc Hoboken, N. J. 
David R. Rohrback....... Egg Harbor, N. J. 
SOE BOs ois 6 04 wes 0 eae Dover, N. J. 
G. I. Jacquin...... Caldwell, W. Essex, N. J. 
A. K. Littlefield.........: Atlantic City, N. J. 
O. Be Semarts cc cc ccesccce Rochester, N. Y. 
A ee eee Rochester, N. Y. 
EO ONT eeeeee ee ee Bellaire, Ohio 
G. W. Dankworth........... Bellaire, Ohio 
ae OP Se Berea, Ohio 
PR Re "Reece cee Canton, Ohio 
oe OS Serer yee othe, Ohio 
M.. EB. Resenthiel........88 Ohio 
2s Se aie > 6. 44.0 6 > Ohio 
Oe eee ee eee Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. EL. Rewutsahm......ss20s Covington, Ohio 
James Noble.......... East Cleveland, Ohio 
Dr. Theodore N. Smith..East Cleveland, Ohio 
HM. BBY Teewimm... ce ccccvesves Greenville, Ohio 
Frank C. Meyers.......... Lakewood, Ohio 
Jo, Fe Pes 0 6c ces es ee Lancaster, Ohio 
We Bee Petty cc cccctscvesen Lancaster, Ohio 
Pcie DN vac ace taniee ee Leetonia, Ohio 
a ek ON 6 0-0 cna cttas Leetonia, Ohio 
We Be BaeOReb.ccccccessce Mansfield, Ohio 
W. W. Stein...........Martins Ferry, Ohio 
As Be Mewetsck cess New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Dr. L. A. Chamberlain... .. Painesville, Ohio 
ee eee Salineville, Ohio 
Me PRUE Swe cs cece veered Sidney, Ohio 
Forest D. Christian........... Sidney, Ohio 
Robert C. Dunn............. Toledo, Ohio 
eee ree Toledo, Ohio 
me 2 ree aaa Wellsville, Ohio 
GC, J. Cekmeey ec cc cccccce Youngstown, Ohio 
H. DB. Durham. ....-scccvcce Casper, Wyo. 
a We MES ¢ oon .c 0 cue ane Loveland, Colo. 
ee eee ee Pueblo, Colo. 
ie NS so o's oc $4 5s & Boulder, Colo. 
Fee PS ed 0-4 0.6 od 2 a Boulder, Colo. 
J. TH, Bimapwem. cc ccc cwcns Loveland, Colo. 
J. E. Tompkins...... Colorado Springs, Colo. 
MS WOMENS cBecseescceseeas Boulder, Colo. 
James F. Armstrong......... Malden, Mass. 
2 SPS ee ree ee Hartford, Conn. 


R. D. Abercrombie.........Lawrence, Mass. 
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10 Inches Off 
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| We’ll send a Director for trial. 





| wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 


Waistline In 
+35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,’’ says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 


ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 
The Director Belt gets at the 


cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce, Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 


If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW 
|LANDON &WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-1,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago ! 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
| 





please send me details of your trial offer. 
eID cicenincinianinsscaddacnamnsenmambanenmnibaietienes 


BR iccsctlinvinntettbinintatiintatcicinienininnidbiess 











Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 


A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples 


50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 300 Serpentines, 50 
Balloons, 50 Decorations, Confetti. . . ..$10.00 
Half of this assortment Double quantity and 
for smaller party or 25 greater assortment for 
people .$6.00 100 or 50 couple $19.00 
Cc atalog of assortments for party or other 
celebrations with your order, 


|“‘OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 





KIWANIS SUPPLIES. 


: KIWANIS SUPPLIES 


5 Bronze Emblem Displays Badges Banners 
LS Flags Gongs Gavels Membership Signs 
Paper Hats Noisemakers 
? Favors for Ladies Souvenirs for Men 
Send for our complete catalog 
: RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
My 500 West Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee ee ee ee 








KIWANIS SECRETARIES 
— NOTE — 


Members of your Club can now be prop- 
erly notified—when and where you want 
them. 

We multigraph—mimeograph—print and 
mail—notices—bulletins —letterheads and 
envelopes. 

Mail Your Copy to Willard 
Who Mails Very Next Day 


WILLARD LETTER SERVICE 
228 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 











ones — —__—__—— ee N 


HAVE. YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


$750.00 machine earned $6000.00 in one 
year; $350.00 machine earned $4320.00 
and $150.00 earned $1872.00. Can 
furnish experienced men to put your 
first deal over. Exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. 
Protected territory. $1000.00 to 
| $5000.00 investment required. Expe- 
| rience unnecessary. 


LEONARD 


_ ADVERTISING CORP. | 
| 125 West 45th St. New York City 
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RR, Mieow. oo éces's eue* Worcester, Mass. 
Almon Foster.........5+-. Brookline, Mass. 
Richard W. Fitech.......... Stanford, Conn. 
George E. Fisher.......... Brockton, Mass. 
Robert E. Greem........-s+.> Besten, Mass. 
Daniel F. Guefa...........- Chicopee, Mass. 
TD, MORRMEISER s © 62 cc ccc c cere Norwalk, Conn. 
Be Be ME cc cccccese Bridgeport, Conn. 
Barton K. Harris......... Pawtucket, R. I. 
Albert FB. Tee oc ccc ccc cdons Lynn, Mass. 
Be Ms On 6c tc cess oews Lynn, Mass. 
in p..scet ace sane Lynn, Mass. 
Eg a “SPT errr Lynn, Mass. 
Ernest F. MeGregor......... Norwalk, Conn. 
ie SCO. sc renscses Portland, Maine 


F. M. Stibbs 
David J. Shaw. 


. Waterbary, Conn. 
- Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ernest F. Tarbox secusenme Boston, Mass. 
Arthur C. Wheeler.......... Norwalk, Conn. 
R. W. Hant..... errr. Everett, Wash. 
Ss cs tices bee Ellensburg, Wash. 
i a ns + ccwcceges Bellingham, Wash. 
Stanley W. Brownm.......... Auburn, Wash. 
i Rk ic. 6's ones set Seattle, Wash. 
Fred W. Griffiths......... Puyallup, Wash. 
Alfred H. Syverson.........! Spokane, Wash. 
i a etch ceesses van Tillamook, Ore. 
Bo Bip TRREIBER s ccc otc anceees Astoria, Ore. 
Bp My MEER ep eeter cosets Ses Portland, Ore. 
William A. Dunlap.......... Portland, Ore. 
en | eee ds vies Olympia, Wash. 
De. We Bove cccvese Fond du Lac, Wis. 
i. ian. » eens kenes Green Bay, Wis. 
Ge id oc cecccensees La Crosse, Wis. 
DO Ee Ee co ccscccvens Milwaukee, Wis. 
ES FFP NO Racine, Wis. 
Pe Ue Ec 0c ad been sitduats Ripon, Wis. 
A. Seidenspinner.......... Sheboygan, Wis. 
Pa 3 6s ae ms 66.0% om Waukesha, Wis. 
i Uh Gcccesetccossesovgs Westby, Wis. 
1 Years 
i a Tn o6 6 eset 665 60% 08 Auburn, Ala. 
OE "Eee . Mobile, Ala. 
fy. ee Hunteville, Ala. 
Walter M. Sharp........ Kansas City, Kans. 
R. A. Thompson.......... El Dorado, Kans. 
Dad Ss + 6b.) 4 66 » a 6 lee El Dorade, Kans. 
Ti Secs cb cccecs ; . Benson, N. C. 
Chester C. Haworth Burlington, N. C. 
M. A. Briggs save ° Durham, N. C. 
ie Wie Uc we a ce eenes Elizabeth City, N. C. 
OT Se Florence, 8S. C. 
G. Tracy Cunningham... .. Greensbore, N. C. 
J. A. Kellemberger........ Greensbore, N. C. 
Donald T. Applegate......... Hickory, N. C. 
Thomas FP, Praitt.....cccese Hickory, N. C. 
ee Ws SOBs ec ccceses Spartanburg, S. C. 
Be Me Bawgemam. coe coos Winston Salem, N. C. 
W. BM. Geach. ..ccccces Winston Salem, N. C. 
> ae Gc ccccccn seen Washington, N. J. 
i rs os ee eb oe e% Washington, N. J. 
TTT Tee Woodbury, N. J. 
Clinton G. Kaisell......... Weodbary, N. J. 
i i DER coe cesccess® Trenton, N. J. 
Merton CC. Haeight............ Pitman, N. J. 
Wilber T. Gowen....... North Hudsen, N. J. 
Thomas E. Coyle. ......North Hudson, N. J. 
S. M. Christic........ New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ps << cL eneesved ee Newark, N. J. 
Theodore F. Thompsen..... Lakewood, N. J. 
Duncan J. Stuart..... ..-Jersey City, N. J. 
F. Emery Stevems.......... Elizabeth, N. J. 
John A. Sparge......... East Orange, N. J. 
Be We TGMND < co wccccccesesene Dever, N. J. 
Harry C. Stevenson......... Camden, N. J. 
Warren A. Norris. . Caldwell-W, Essex, N. J. 
James S. Murphy........: Atlantic City, N. J. 
George L. Disbrow....... Asbury Park, N. J. 
Darius E. Burteon......../ Asbury Park, N. J. 
Thomas F. Adam........ Fort Collins, Colo. 
M. J. Alexanmder..... Celorade Springs, Cole. 
Ss & Servier ee Denver, Colo. 
Claude W. Blake... .......6. Denver, Colo. 
J. A. Broadbent...... Manitou Springs, Cole. 
ee A er ee Laramie, Wyo. 
Charles A. Cullen............ Casper, Wye. 
So SS Serre. Aberdeen, Wash. 
in PBs cceesouseseeewe Aberdeen, Wash. 
Cc. Albertson.............Aberdeen, Wash. 
i i. +. «6a 60s «en Aberdeen, Wash. 
John Hanson..........+../ Aberdeen, Wash. 
a. Pies cccccesecesgas Everett, Wash. 
Be We MOM. we ccc cece Bremerton, Wash. 
Se Wa ON. . co rcrcccecées Medford, Ore. 
is We GURON. wc ccc ccccces Seattle, Wash. 
se ts Res oc eeeccccsnsee Shelten, Wash. 
FPS Puyallup, Wash. 
E. P. Kemdall........... Seuth Bend, Wash. 
ie We Wn ces coccccecie Portland, Ore. 
W. H. Rebertson........... Portland, Ore. 
Albert A. Duemwald......... Tacoma, Wash. 
Bo We Batekey. oc ccccss Mount Vernon, Wash. 
WM. B. Book. .cccscsees Mount Vernon, Wash. 
ip Eas os kecsces o0sanes Appleten, Wis. 
Albert Smith. ......... Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Louis P. Pecke.......... Fond du Lac, Wis. 
rh Ty Ss 66 0.accceee Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Bis Es OEP ccc ccccsccesece Madison, Wis. 
Paul F. Newerman.......... Marinette, Wis. 
John FF. Biitech.... 2.0% Milwaukee, Wis. 
es Se Sn ab os e Skea ds .+++-Racine, Wis. 
©, W. Remeber. cscs cccnes ..-Ripen, Wis. 
H. Q. Stewlimgson...........:. Westby, Wis. 
H. F. Rebimsonm........ Albuquerque, N. M. 
W. G. Wuehrmann...... ~+»-+El Pase, Texas 


George Andrews............. Tuseon, Ariz. 
Pele 6 csc cc cace Las Vegas, N. M. 
My ees wee cs lech veces Phoenix, Ariz. 
i Ms Me acc vcvesetsescus Golden, Colo. 
Oy SSP ey ee Trinidad, Colo. 
at Mle EN cs 2 0 056540608 Levelland, Colo. 
H. D. MacDonald... .Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dey Ps < seek e oessneees Denver, Colo. 
. Se “ree Pueblo, Colo. 
W. GC. Sackett.........-.. Fort Collins, Colo. 
Alex Simpeonm, Jr.........228: Denver, Colo. 
@ =e 
3 Years 

GC, BB, Pamrell. . cccccccece El Dorado, Kans. 
a s.r Boulder, Colo. 
A. G, Cofewey. ....0> Colorado Springs, Colo. 
W. E. Crump....... Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Sy Mae SOOM se SC ccc acces ece Boulder, Cole. 
We @, Giiebeed....... . Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Thomas S. McAloney. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A. M. MeClenshan........... Greeley, Colo. 
E. L. Mosley........Celorado Springs, Colo. 
John Paulson........ Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Je SSR Pueblo, Colo. 
R. E. Weldie........- Colorado Springs, Colo. 
i: ss cbhivicsas ccs Casper, Wyo. 
oe. Fe Everett, Mass. 
OE PET err Norwalk, Conn. 
J. Parker Boyden......... Brookline, Mass. 
Asthuer E. Berg.......... New Britain, Conn. 
Samuel Barnet ......... New Bedford, Mass. 
George F. Barmes........ New Haven, Conn. 
Wee By WOM sc ce ec cecis Bangor, Maine 
Edward E. Balch.......... Haverhill, Mass. 
Pe a a awe 60.6 4 0 eee ewan Orange, Mass. 
Edward T. Buckingham. ..Bridgeport, Conn. 
Martin M. Brown....... North Adams, Mass. 
Pen oes ce ecenvded Chicopee, Mass. 
Oe rr ee Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pe ae, Cc cawewobene Salem, Mass. 
Carl R. Blanchard........ New Haven, Conn. 
Arthur W. Clark........ . Boston, Mass. 
Gessme T Gems... ccces North Adams, Mass. 
Pe ORM DAs en bccccecve Everett, Mass. 
Seymour C. Carpenter........ Everett, Mass. 
Pe ee RS So's oo do We dex Lawrence, Mass. 
eS Woonsocket, R. I. 
Thomas E. Dunn........... Taunton, Mass. 
lo » _ ere Boston, Mass. 
Pe Se Es 5 vb bso sbeeeus Dover, N. H. 
Alfred E. Dunlop.......... Chicopee, Mass. 
2 Se Marlboro, Mass. 
Richard M. Evans.......... Marlboro, Mass. 
A. M. Englehard......... Bridgeport, Conn. 
James A. Fenderson. .Saco Biddeford, Maine 
Eugeme C. Foss........... Rochester, N. H. 
i hy AUTRE CULO Quincy, Mass. 
W. W. Fitzsimmons........ Fitchburg, Mass. 
ee 0 NE, once tt ecee Holyoke, Mass. 
Bee CE onc Co cccccese Newton, Mass. 
een SV ELEREETEET Everett, Mass. 
Stanley C. Gronberg........... Lynn, Mass. 
Hiram B. Haskell........ Manchester, N. H. 
ee eee Malden, Mass. 
Bs Te NS Bcc ccc aa sivecsé Lawrence, Mass. 
PE: Ms SUS os ccc ct be Norwalk, Conn. 
Te [i Eo ¢ oie ce ow ee Westfield, Mass. 
Chester R. Johnson.......... Malden, Mass. 
Alexander F. Kearin........! edford, Mass. 
William A. Knofla....... Manchester, Conn. 
Jeseph M. Lacier........20: Concord, N. H. 
eS Se ee Waltham, Mass. 
Cape A, Eeemre. ss. csccces Fitchburg, Mass. 
George S. Lothrop........ Woonsocket, R. I. 
Cie ee as ks ea ces Hartford, Conn. 
i Ma's 34.0 0 < 00 0's's ot Stoughton, Mass. 
Elmer W. Liebsch............ Salem, Mass. 
B. G. MeIntire......... Noray-Paris, Maine 
Py Gr SN cw cc cccucnse Holyoke, Mass. 
Charles A. MceGann....... Waterville, Maine 
James L. McCarthy...........- Lynn, Mass. 
Ray E. Mauger.........../ Arlington, Mass. 
Jehn J. Mulkerin..........Medferd, Mass. 
i. feo — re. Lynn, Mass. 
Harry E. Marvel.......... Brookline, Mass. 
w. F, Dh 5 6% bb 6 ed oe Woonsocket, R. I. 
J. A. Muchling.......... Manchester, N. H. 
i Me ES bine es Saceccces Cencord, N. H. 
Walter E. Milliken.......... Malden, Mass. 
Bee Te. Meoweel. 2. cc cccccess Salem, Mass. 
—— A. Oppenheimer. . Springfield, Mass. 

Bp PO, Fre cc ccc cece Chicopee, Mass. 
Hootie A. Plumb...... Northampton, Mass. 
ay Se Hartford, Conn. 
Pe EM o's: S occ sceskns Newton, Mass. 
Te a ee Cede ccecvasse Bridgeport, Conn. 
aaa Norwalk, Conn. 
oe Pare Shelton, Conn, 
Fred C. Riedell, Sr.......... Norwalk, Conn. 
John W. Robertson......... Taunton, Mass. 
ee Ee EM a tect scecsces Shelton, Conn. 
A, Ba TOGMR s 6 6 oe cess bee Chicopee, Mass. 
Jehn G. Schwartz, Jr...... Bridgeport, Conn. 
eT eee . Wellesley, Mass. 
Elmer E, Spear........++. . -Everett, Mass. 
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International ? 
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Charles T. Schueler........Lawrence, Mass. 


Arthur E. Steimert......... Lawrence, Mass. 
Clarence H. Staples......... «Malden, Mass. 
Denfel C, Susith........... Haverhill, Mass, 
es ows wade bcm et Hartford, Conn. 
George A. Thompson. . Allston-Brighton, Mass. 
Harold J. Toward........ Waterville, Maine 
Frank A. Tabor........New Bedford, Mass. 
Samuel L. Titeomb......... Augusta, Maine 
Edwin S. White........ «+..++Quimey, Mass, 
Earle B. Warmer......... New Haven, Conn. 
ls Bae SEO + 60.0.5 0.0 bo .-Newton, Mass. 
Joseph M. Ward........ New Britain, Conn. 
Benjamin F. Wyeth....... Cambridge, Mass. 
ee Peer Woonsocket, R. I. 
ee Se RRS ae eeeues Decatur, Ala. 
ee PRET EE ETS Talladega, Ala. 
ee eee Mobile, Ala. 
as 64.0 6 ab oe aus dale Decatur, Ala. 
Windham Lyons..............Mobile, Ala. 
i,” SAS eee y Leeds, Ala. 
William Milliken............ Florence, Ala. 
a. PE .'s « bo 5 0 oad Sheffield, Ala. 
Chauncey Sparks. ........0.5. Eufaula, Ala. 
ia  . how A'6 6b 0 owas od Benson, N. C. 
PEs EE cc acescescbereo Durham, N. C. 
a EG a ob 6 Wa a oe See Enfield, N. C. 
ie MS ar Fayetteville, N. C. 
Charles Flack ........... Forest City, N. C. 
a aa S, DOK w 0c so 2 ws Greensboro, N. C. 
ONS Greensboro, N. C. 
Ss TEE io sc uso 0 oe wt Goldsboro, N. C. 
Re Me WUENONO. cc ccc eancvee Lenoir, N. C. 
Sic te? SR. 6 6-0 nh wc sleds Marion, S. C. 
i, eo 6 ok s.6.0 North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Be RR kc ce oc nec eekh Raleigh, N. C. 
W. Marivin Snider......... Salisbury, N. C. 
George Ragsdale.......... Smithfield, N. C. 
W. G. Jerome......... Winston Salem, N. C. 
ee eee ee Winston Salem, N. C. 
Wee NS oo 6 bc ck he we Wilmington, N. C. 
Dy Ses 5 6.wes 8 & de be Woodbury, N. J. 
Wesley Fleming ......... Washington, N. J. 
a RS ee Vineland, N. J. 
OO «XO ree ee Vineland, N. J. 
OO Eee ee Trenton, N. J. 
Charles A. Morris......... Toms River, N. J. 
Edgar M. Finck.......... Toms River, N. J. 
Earl S. Newkirk....... ox ae Pitman, N. J. 
Henry J. Mockett........... Pitman, N. J. 
hf, OS SS as ea Pitman, N,. J. 
Va tie MOM wc scccssee ..-Pitman, N, J. 
DROE. NERS 6 66 oc 000 es Pitman, N. J. 
Walter &. Morris. ....ccees . Paterson, N. J. 
Charles F. Mapletoft 

Orange-West Orange, N. J. 
as IIIs 0, 8 a0 << a) e:biacmin Millville, N. J. 
RN ee ee ee Madison, N. J. 
Walter M. Reiff........ Lambertville, N. J. 
ee eee ee ee Lakewood, N. J. 
Clarence E. Lindsley........ Irvington, N. J. 
Oe Irvington, N. J. 
Oh, Matis Beers oo di ics Hammonton, N. J. 
B. Ge BM cc ccccccees Hackettstown, N, J. 
OSE re ere ee Bayonne, N. J. 
James Hillock. .ccccciccs Asbury Park, N. J. 
Edmond de Monseigle. .Asbury Park, N. J. 
ie Ae. |. ee Aberdeen, Wash. 
Pe le OND sc os cc tes eve Aberdeen, Wash. 
ee WB DOUG. ccc cccvccucd Aberdeen, Wash. 
eS ree Aberdeen, Wash. 
De, TH BOOS. ccc ccccccsce Aberdeen, Wash. 
RS es 96:0 0 0 0'5.0.4.448 Aberdeen, Wash. 
a ee OS SERRE Ce Aberdeen,, Wash. 
Ws te EN ew rowe se eees Aberdeen, Wash. 
MB. Apple. eccccccsescces Ellensburg, Wash. 
Dis nS o's 6 5 sce eas 6m Dayton, Wash. 
PRT Camas, Wash. 
SU ee Ds on cessce Bellingham, Wash. 
G. A. Massey.........- Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Jaok Miawindiry.. ccs ccccccces Eugene, Ore. 
J. J. Langenbach.......... Raymond, Wash. 
ee & ~~ RaArrrerers Seuth Bend, Wash. 
A ae ee Tillamook, Ore. 
i eee Lee Tillamook, Ore. 
BT Hc wee wncccecesecs The Dalles, Ore. 
BP. Th BET ccccccccececns Portland, Ore. 
PR. Bh, GOGO. cc ccc ccc ecese Portland, Ore. 
Warren Butler... .......02%% Tacoma, Wash. 
Warren J. Gilbert..... Mount Vernon, Wash. 
R. Ve Weltee cv nccewe Mount Vernon, Wash. 
a SPT Pe TERE Vancouver, B. C. 
Feed Dealey..ssscccccsens Vancouver, B. C. 
R. J. Gibbons.......... Walla Walla, Wash. 
E. S. Tradewell..........0. -Antigo, Wis. 
Theodore H. Belling........ Appleton, Wis. 
AS Ee, NN sos 0 a's 000 se Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Dr. R. D. Boynton..........- Kilbourn, Wis. 
Ernest L. Spicer...........+ La Crosse, Wis. 
a A er ee Madison, Wis. 
F. W. Hemminghaus......... Madison, Wis. 
K. G. Kurtemacker........ ..-Madison, Wis. 
Henry Detjen..........++-+ Manitowoc, Wis. 
oe SPELT RE EE Manitowoc, Wis. 
De. T. J. Beller... ssuer .....-Neenah, Wis. 
George E. Sande........ «+++-Neenah, Wis. 
Norton J. Williams......... . -Neenah, Wis. 
Feank S. MeCall.......cc0 .-Racine, Wis. 
0. J. Campbell....... Richland Center, Wis. 
Willis A. Buckland....... +...-Ripon, Wis. 
Henry A. Detling....... .«-Sheboygan, Wis. 


S. BR. Jomes...csccccccccccce Sparta, Wis. 
L. J. Marks............e+2.Superior, Wis. 
E. S. Hard. ...cscccccccccce cuperior, Wis. 
J. M. Crawford.............Superior, Wis. 
W. H. Burhop..... ++eeee + Wausau, Wis. 
Gc. L. Chessberlein.. coceceee ean sae, Cia 
W. W. Knorpp........+++++Phoenix, Ariz. 

















Education 


Included in the course added to the curri- 
culum of many of our modern colleges and 
universities are a number of studies in- 
tended, among other things, to increase the 
mental agility of the student. Quite evi- 
dently the results have far exceeded the 
hopes of the individual faculties to an ex- 
tent which has put even the demagogues 
themselves too often at the mercy of some 
nimble witted undergraduate. To illustrate 
that a quick wit is not always a virtuous one, 
we might tell the story of the honor student 
.addicted to the souvenir habit, who was din- 
ing in the restaurant of a fashionable hotel. 

Having finished his meal he arose from 
his table and walked toward the entrance. 
As he was passing the house detective in 
the doorway a silver sugar bowl dropped 
from beneath his coat. Glancing calmly at 
the officer the student turned toward the 
other diners. “Rowdies!” he said. “Who 
threw that ?”—Exc. 

—Alliance Ohio 





Good Literature 


International puts out some of the most 
readable literature and tables were spread 
with this material about the hotel lobby. 
For instance, here is a book of one hundred 
and thirty-eight pages on Kiwanis Activi- 
ties—being the monthly reports of the clubs 
for 1927. 
are considered. The Manual for Club Off- 
cers is a book of 130 pages—chock full of 
good things. Every member ought to be 
presented with a copy of “Ask Me Another” 
with sub-title “Questions and Answers on 
Kiwanis.” 
from these pamphlets would refresh us all 
on our programs and general club work. 


Kiwanis Klarion, Boston, Mass. Oct. 15, ’28 | 





Conflict 


Into the city’s rumbling roar 
To the canyons of brick and steel 
Comes each day in mass array 
The thordes of the common weal. 


Bound by the ever-present need 

Of body and mind and soul, 

Combating each day with greed holding 
way. 

Giving health and strength for his dole. 


As on and on they strive along 

With each succeeding day, 

No heart to the work that none may shirk 
To toil when the heart would play. 


No glimmering ray of hope reveals 
Surcease that will lighten the load, 


Dreams show the light, but on goes the | 


fight 
Straight down the long, grey road. 


Strange manner of man who devised the 
plan 
To pile up the steel and the stone, 
When happiness lies under wide opened 
skies 
And the cool green fields make a throne. 
—KIWANIAN PARKER HUGHES 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 


Reading a little now and then | 
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Business and 
Professional 
Speaking 


By WILLIAM P. SANDFORD and WILLARD 
H. YEAGER, In Charge of Public Speaking 
Courses, University of Illinois 

UCCESS comes easier to the man 
who can think on his feet, express 
| his ideas clearly, forcefully. And 
this new Library gives you just the 
rules you need to know to talk effec- 
tively. For business conferences, com- 





Effective Speaking 
Pays Dividends 


| TQASY to grasp, practical in use, 
| these three handy volumes run 
| the whole gamut of successful talk: 
| analyzing the hearer; organizing a 


| talk; finding material; effective oral 

| presentation; reports; sales or pro- 
motional talks; inspirational, good- 
will, courtesy, after-dinner speeches ; 

|radio talks; conducting mectings; 
conferences. 


Upwards of two score subjects | 





Pre-publication Announcement 






3 Vol- 
umes 
54x8% 
inches 


mittee meetings, luncheon clubs, pub- 
lic or social gatherings the authors 
tell you just how to plan, prepare, 
and deliver any kind of talk for the 
best results. Actual examples of effec- 
tive talks show what to do and why. 


Copies now coming from the press 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


oo > © ae ot AMINE FREE OO —,« 


A. W. Shaw Company, Book Division 
Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago 
Please send on 


K-129 


approval, postpaid, Sandford and Yea 
Business and Professional 
id, gold stamped. Within ro day 
, I will remic $6.25, or return the books. 


ger’s new 3-volume 
Speaking, cloth bour 


atter re 


Name 


Rd Are 


1 States and Canada, 























NSTEAD of wasting your time—instead 
of risking your health by weakening diets, 
exhausting exercises and _pill-taking, in 
| an effort to get rid of bulging waistline fat— 
| try the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 
days—at our expense. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it 
causes a gentle, unnoticed massage action as 
it comes in contact with flabby flesh. So 
that with every move you make unwanted 
fat is being moulded away—and kept away for 
good—and at a fraction of the price charged 
by expert masseurs. 

Look Thinner Instantly! 

Take your waist measurement before and after this 
Free 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in inches. Feel 
the improvement in your general condition. According 
to the terms of our absolute guarantee, you must be 

















hicks. 











| Free Proof That 
 WAISTLINE FA 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


—without drugs, diets or exercises 


thoroughly satisfied with the result secured—or you 
pay nothing. 
Coupon Brings Free Details 

Write us at once and you will receive our Special 
10-Day Trial offer—a detailed description of this most 
successful reducing method, the principles of which 
are highly endorsed by leading physicians and profes 
sional athletes everywhere. For the sake of your 
health and appearance take advantage of this offer at 
once. Send nomoney. Write now. The Weil Com 
pany, 721 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn 
THE WEIL COMPANY, 
721 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete description of 
the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also your Spe- 
cial 10-Day Trial Offer 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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SPECIAL 


For 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY ONLY 


Our No. 28 
Gong as illus- 
trated with 
striker and 


cover 


$20% 











A Lovely Gift 
for Retiring 
Officers to 
Present to 


Their Club 


i252 ELM STREET % 


/™ Cincinnati, Ohio 

















BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


50 Perfect Name Cards with Genuine 
Black Leather Case 50c 


1ZE card 1% x 26. Name in Old 
~ English type. Price complete 50c. 
Send stamps, coin or money order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded Agents Wanted. 


MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
20 Bridge St., New Cumberland, Pa. 


























Send for asain 


The Tipp Novelty Company 


R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








COM MITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favers, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~_ McConneh 
Cotillon Works 








180 N. Wabash, Chicago : State 8450 













Spestens 7 and 

nique Min- 

MINSTR D sre cl “First - Part —— Ly 
1) Fe a 

pee aades le sage rora. whoo. CATA 









& CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 " culeags 

















ST. VALENTINES 
GEO. WASHINGTON 


BOTH 
would cast aside their dignity if 
they could see the big variety of 


NOISE MAKERS, 
PARTY, DANCE, 


and 
ENTERTAINMENT FAVORS 


that = are carrying to make YOUR 
party success on their birthdays. 
WRITK for CATALOG No. 86 and 
see what a chance you have to get 
the fellows together. 


© Van fhousen} favor @ 


Gl WW sake ST. CHICAGO 











In 
MEMORIAM 











R. O. Newcomb, Charleston, W. Va. 

Harry B. Henderson, Kittanning, Pa. 

James B. Hardin, Tampa, Fla. 

Vernon Randolph, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

R. N. Cook, Graham, N. C. 

Albert W. Parsons, Vice President, Celina, 
Ohio. 

W. O. Nelson, Yankton, S. D. 

Rev. James Albert Randthaler, Batavia, III. 


C. B. Perkins, Brookhaven, Miss. 
Theo. G. Plate, Jr., Hackettstown, N. J. 
Fred. A. Treat, President, Salinas, Calif. 


Frank S. McDaniel, Director, Tell City, Ind. 
Inte Hutton, San Diego, Calif. 

Charles R. White, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fred Miller, Colfax, Wash. 

John W. Morris, Wilmington, Del. 

Louis Waterman, Hoboken, N. J. 

Allen A. Garmen, Pottstown, Pa. 

Ethan Frey, York, Pa. 


| E. L. Wise, Irvine-Ravenna, Ky. 





Norman K. Morse, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Durant T. Gallup, Fayetteville, N. C. 

J. P. Leachman, Manassas, Va. 

S. B. Richardson, Lowville, N. Y. 

Dr. G. W. B. Smith, Clinton, S. C. 

Robert E. Power, Flushing, N. Y. 

C. D. Chase, Northampton, Mass. 

C. J. Robertson, Alexandria, Minn. 

Dan Ford Sullivan, District Trustee, 
chester, N. H. 

H. F. Fitzpatrick, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Joseph E. Stockwell, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Charles Gardner, Newton Falls, Ohio 

George Morris, Bloomfield, N. J. 

William C. Rex, Ambler, Pa. 

Dr. John J. Dewall, Pineville, Ky. 

Will R. Hancock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Andrew Bose, Hartford, Conn. 

Archie R. Turner, Detroit, Mich. 

E. M. Williams, The Dalles, Oregon 

Joseph H. Wright, Norfolk, Va. 

Robert P. Garcia, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

M. J. Fillion, Escanaba, Mich. 

Charles S$. Koon, Muskegon, Mich. 

Donald F. Smith, Corry, Pa. 

Corney C. Laffer, Meadville, Pa. 

Duncan S. Comrie, St. Louis, Mo. 

William N. Kletzker, St. Louis, Mo. 

Burton Moore, Winsted, Conn. 

C. F. Blanton, Director, Big Stone Gap, Va. 

W. P. Garretson, Bloomington, III. 

Frank L. Wilson, Caldwell-West Essex, N. J. 

Harry E. Stanton, District Trustee, Trenton, 
Mo. 

John Riemer, Darlington, Wis. 

Colin S. Monteith, Columbia, S. C. 

James H. Parrish, Gainesville, Fla. 

Albert Winnett, Kingston, Ontario 

Otto H. Berger, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Robert H. Dillingham, New York, N. Y. 

George I. Kemmerer, Madison, Wis. 

Fred Soll, Baker, Ore. 

Alfred C. Fenn, Toms River, N. J. 

J. C. Hardesty, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eben R. Minahan, Green Bay, Wis. 

William ]. Maltas, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur J. Berry, Orange, Mass. 

Dudley W. Brandt, Baltimore, Md. 


Man- 


January, 1929 


Henry Relien, Appleton, Wis. 

Carl H. Benson, Director and Trustee, Kel- 
so, Wash. 

George Remer, Lansing, Mich. 

Will Shaw, Battle Creek, Mich. 

William Bourke, Peoria, Ill. 

E. A. Sheets, Charter Member, Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 

Samuel B. Nimmons, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Jos. B. Randolph, Columbus, Miss. 

E. S. Reynolds, Madison, Wis. 

George H. Reny, Saco, Me. 

G. L. Wagner, Bradenton, Fla. 

James P. Cook, Concord, N. C. 

Charles L. Blake, Watseka, III. 

J. Frank Hamilton, Greensburg, Ind. 

Jay DeBow, Nappanee, Ind. 





A Tribute to 
Henry J. Elliott 


“Oh grave where is thy victory, 
Oh death where is thy sting?” 
For thy life is fair, unfading, 
In the presence of the King. 


Now thy bright, untramelled spirit 
Claims its birthright full and free, 

Lo, the grave cannot enfold thee; 
God thy immortality. 


Thru noble work of heart and mind 
Thy vision led the way, 

With help and hope for stricken ones 
To where the Christ Babe lay. 


And in those children’s loving hearts 
Shall thy memory ever be, 

“Inasmuch as ye gave to the least of these 
Ye have given unto me.” 


So we, the friends who loved thee 
Dry our tears while the angels sing 
“Oh grave where is thy victory, 

Oh death where is thy sting?” 


—A Friend 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-20 


Auut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 24 


CANADIAN CiTIzZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 30-Fuly 6 


ConstiTtuTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 














Approved by the International 


























Special Bervices 






Fitted to your Special needs 


























Tue special Bell System services—Telegraph Service, 
Telephone Typewriter Service, and Full Talking Service— 
are all being used more and more by business firms. 
These latest methods of communication make the 
far-off units of an organization seem as though they 
were just across the street. 

Two thousand Bell Telegraph Service contracts are 
in effect today, connecting more than nine thousand 
points in every important town and city in the 
United States. 

By Telephone Typewriter Service, written communi- 
cations with branch units, near or far, are sent in 
seconds instead of hours or days. For either service, 
a large or small number of points can be oper- 
ated on the same circuit. 

Concerns desiring personal contact for the 







transaction of their business between branches and 
headquarters often choose Full Talking Service—ex- 
clusive use of telephone circuits between two or 
more Cities. 

These special services are now widely used by 
automobile and industrial concerns, banks, broker- 
age, investment security and bond houses, news- 
papers and press associations, trust companies, elec- 
tric light and power companies and government 
departments. 

They are but three of the various Special Bell Ser- 
vices. Would one of them bring growth and needed 
change to your business? Call your local Bell Tele- 
phone business office today to discuss the sub- 
ject with you. . . . Bell Special Services are 
Quick 


Economical Universal. 








RAISING 
MONEY 


all over the country 


Ih Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the Board of Directors, 


the staff, the nurses and the friends of the Allegheny 


General Hospital have just completed a fund exceeding 


$5,000,000 for a new building. Ketchum, Inc. assisted 


in presenting the case to the people of Pittsburgh. 


vv 


In Toledo, Ohio, the American 
Legion Argonne Post asked 
its members and the general 
public for $50,000 for the con- 
struction of a clubhouse. With 
the help of Ketchum, Ine., 
more than $65,000 has already 


been raised. 


v v v 


In Dallas, Texas, a $1,000,000 
campaign for the professional 
schools of Baylor University is 
now being conducted under 


the direction of a Ketchum 
staff. 


In Missouri, a $250,000 cam- 
paign for the Westminster 
College at Fulton, Missouri, 
is under way. A local and pre- 
liminary campaign in Fulton 
for $40,000 of this fund has 


already exceeded that figure. 
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In Tulsa, Oklahoma,a 
Ketchum staff is managing a 
campaign for $550,000 for a 
great church for the Boston 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
congregation which is to cost 
a total of $1,200,000. 


In Texas, preparations have 
just been started for a cam- 
paign for $1,600,000 for the 


Texas Children’s Hospital. 


In Newark, Ohio, the city 
voters by an overwhelming 
majority agreed to permit the 
city to increase the tax rate 
one mill each year for five 
years to create a fund for the 
Newark Hospital. Ketchum, 


Inc. conducted the publicity 


campaign to sell the citizens 
the advantages of this plan. 


MN Sd 


In Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
$75,000 was raised for a Com- 
munity Building and Ameri- 
can Legion Clubhouse in a 
campaign with the assistance 
of a Ketchum staff. This fol- 
lowed close upon two addi- 
tional campaigns for the same 
cause in which $66,000 had 


already been raised. 


In Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
a Ketchum staff is about to 
start a campaign for a Baptist 
congregation. In this same 
community, a Ketchum staff 
a year ago assisted in the rais- 
ing of funds for the United 


Presbyterian congregation. 


In Chicago, anotherimportant 
campaign is under way, and 
other items on Ketchum’s 
winter and spring schedules 
cover appeals in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and 


other states. 


Are you interested in raising 
money for your college, hospi- 
tal, church or fraternal or- 
ganization? We will be glad to 
make a survey of the situation 
and tell you frankly what the 
chances are for success, and 
how the fund can best be 
Write direct to 


Norman MacLeod. 


attained. 
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KETCHUM, INC 

‘HUM, INc. 
Fund-raising campaigns organized and directed for 
hospitals, colleges, churches and fraternal organizations 


PARK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Executives: George Ketchum 


Carlton G. Ketchum 


Norman MacLeod 
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